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ERHAPS one of 
the greatest ideas 
man ever had was 
that there is a 
unity of the dis- 
similar things of 
the world. Such a 
revolutionary idea 
must have sprung 
either from inspir- 
ation or sheer ab- 
stract reasoning. Ít 
existed with the 
ancient Greek phil- 
osophers, who sought to show the de- 
pendence of all forms of matter upon 
a few basic elements or forces of nature. 
It has taken centuries and the develop- 
ment of instruments for precise quanti- 
tative measurements, to confirm these 
ancient, daring speculations. This grow- 
ing proof of the homogeneity of our 
universe, that its particulars are bound 
together, gave support to still another 
speculation. Nearly 3300 years ago in 
Egypt there was proclaimed a sole God. 
This God was conceived as the first and 

single cause of all existence. The con- 
ception since has been called monothe- 
ism. With the advance of civilization, 
in all probability it would not have 
persisted if science had not actually 
disclosed the relationship underlying all 
things; for there is nothing in our ordi- 
nary, untrained observations to substan- 
tiate such an idea as a single cause of 
all existence. However, the advocates 
of monotheism are now able, if they 
so desire, to resort to science to at least 
partially demonstrate their belief. 
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THE 
THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
THE RELIGION OF TOMORROW 


¥ By THE IMPERATOR 


tay 


If all things are related. then that 
which relates them as their cause, must, 
in fact, be their primary substance. As 
to the nature of this primary substance 
or first cause, religion has not been in 
agreement with the speculations of phil- 
osophy, the theories of science, or even 
with itself. Religion has called this first 
cause God, or the equivalent in all lan- 
guages. However, it is the varying 
characteristics which religion has at- 
tributed to God at different times which 
have brought about the confusion as to 
His nature. 


Let us assume that religion is right. 
and that God is the first cause, then do 
the things that follow from the cause 
do so by intent or necessity? If the cause 
is intentional or purposeful, then it must 
be mind. The only comparison we have 
for conscious causes is ourselves. If 
God is an intentional cause or mind, he 
would have of necessity certain charac- 
teristics similar to those of the human 
mind. He would have the faculty of 
perception and thereby perceive the 
present existence. Further, he would 
have to imagine an insufficiency to be 
overcome, or a perfection needed. Thus, 
this first cause, if intentional. would set 
for itself certain ends to be attained, 
just as does the human mind. 


The religionists who reason thus have 
engendered for themselves certain on- 
tological problems. God is a primary 
substance in which all things are said 
to have their existence, and yet such 
things are also said to be the fulfillment 
of His purpose. It would appear, then, 
that at some time the things of His in- 


tent were not of His substance. Obvi- 
ously something which already is would 
not need to become. Did God realize 
that His being was incomplete or im- 
perfect, and need to conceive a plan 
and become purposeful to overcome 
such conditions? To accept such reas- 
oning would mean that the Divine pur- 
poses or ends which God sought were 
more complete at one time than His own 
being. Further, if God had conceived 
the lack of something, from whence 
would it come if it were not already in 
the substance of God himself? To say 
that God evolved the ends He realized 
from His own nature, is equivalent to 
saying that God was imperfect and has 
been evolving toward perfection. When 
religion offers such reasoning, what as- 
surances have mortals that God is still 
not just evolving toward perfection, and 
that therefore the Divine is now im- 
perfect? 

To meet these ontological problems, 
religion developed a dualism. God is 
one aspect of this dualism. He is abso- 
lute. perfect, and complete in Himself. 
Since He is conceived as a mind, He 
is also all-wise. The other aspect is 
the world, namely, all being other than 
God. God, as mind, acts upon this 
mass. He evolves and creates in it that 
which serves His own will. By this 
ratiocination, religion has not solved 
the problems it faced, rather it has 
created another tremendous breach in 
its arguments. God has created being, 
religion says. Thus God has created 
something less perfect than Himself, for 
though this being must be of God, yet 
religion will not admit that matter and 
the things of which our existence con- 
sist are Divine substances. 

The religionists have made the mis- 
take of not considering necessity. It is 
this principle of necessity which will 
greatly influence the religion of tomor- 
row. Must the functions in nature have 
had a conscious cause? Was it neces- 
sary for any function to be conceived 
or premeditated? It is possible that the 
functions we observe in nature follow 
from the necessity of things themselves 
and are not the result of a plan or 
purpose. Because plants require sun 
and rain, should not warrant the pre- 
sumption that the sun and rain were 
intended for such a purpose. It is just 
as probable that plants could be a neces- 


ee a a a 


sary and consequent result of sun and 
rain. In other words, events could occur 
Le evi E just as well as by purpose. 

hen snow falls as white flakes, it 
does so by the necessity of its substance. 
by the very causes of its existence, and 
not because white flakes were designed. 

Everything that is has to be some- 
thing. If the human consciousness is 
able to discern it, it will have some form 
or appearance. Consequently whatever 
appearance mie? has does not imply 
it was intended. If purposes existed be- 
fore the substances in which they ap- 
pear, how were the former transformed 
into the latter? Religionists contend that 
God is the first substance. That being 
so, it is not necessary to argue that He 
is a purposeful cause, and that he 
planned all of the functions we experi- 
ence in nature. It is logical that if God 
is the first substance, He is likewise all 
things everywhere. Certainly nothing 
could be left out of the nature of such 
an all-inclusive God. Also there is 
nothing which God would need be. 
Consequently the things of existence do 
not follow from purpose or intent, but 
by the necessity of their being already. 
If God is a first cause or substance, He 
has to be something. It is the effects of 
that something which we discern as 
function and manifestation in nature. 
Obviously, things could not be different 
than they are, because God as a first 
substance is all there is. The ancient 
aphorism, “I am that I am,” and at- 
tributed to God, is therefore most 
appropriate. 

The conclusions we have reached 
would dispense with the will of God, 
and make it impossible for Him to 
escape the necessity of His own nature. 
But why ascribe such determinate and 
human characteristics as will, percep- 
tion, and imagination to God? Will is 
desire of an intellectual source. Locke 
states that will stems from reflection on 
our experiences and ideas. However, in 
the substance of which God is, there 
could be no graduated realities. All 
things must have an equal import. There 
is nothing to be more or less favored, so 
therefore desire in God is an impos- 
sibility. The lack of desire then pre- 
cludes God's having will. After all, 
God would have no occasion for choice. 
He is, and that obviates preference to 
be or preference to have. 
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As for imagination, it concerns things 
which have not been experienced out- 
side of the mind as a whole, but infers 
that they could be in the future. Since 
God is the frst substance, and is ubiqui- 
tous, He is also timeless. Nothing is 
lost in Him, nothing has been or will be, 
but everything is. Therefore, the now 
only exists in the substance of God, 
and He is thus without imagination. 

We have so far posited that God is 
purposeless, timeless, without will and 
imagination, and that He did not create 
with intent anything that exists. We 
have, therefore, stripped the religious 
concept of God of its traditional, de- 
terminate factors. From the positive 
point of view, we have only declared 
that God is, and that things are of Him, 
not by design, but by the necessary in- 
finity of His nature. What, then, is this 
God which the religion of tomorrow will 
conceive? Is He an aggregate of all of 
the particulars, that is, is He a collection 
of stones, stars, men, worlds?—in other 
words, all of the attributes of nature? 
Since God is infinite, no sum of things 
can equal Him, as Spinoza so aptly 
expressed it. Neither are the particulars 
we experience, such as trees and men, 
for example, specific parts of the sub- 
stance of God. Since God has not 
specifically designed separate things 
with purposes and functions, these dif- 
ferent forms which we realize have no 
existence in God, as we perceive them. 
If it were otherwise, then man could 
be said to objectively perceive a part of 
God, when he sees a tree, 

God's nature has no sameness. There 
is no one thing that lastingly represents 
Him. Even the so-called laws of nature 
are not eternal in a Cosmic sense. What 
appears, by its repetition, to constitute a 
natural law is that nature of God which 
has longer duration in the consciousness 
of man. Because man has experienced 
the same phenomena for a thousand 
generations, he proceeds to call them 
laws. As God is timeless, the thousand 
generations are not even seconds in His 
being. Thus the laws change, but in 
the relatively short interval of the whole 
period of the consciousness of humanity, 
they seem immutable. How, then, will 
mankind know God so that it can de- 
scribe or define Him? It cannot. There- 
fore, it will cease attempting to, and 
thereby avoid the age-old controversy 


among theology, philosophy, and sci- 
ence. However, man is of the substance 
of God. He is not a particular part, for 
we have said God is not a collection of 
things, but man is of God's varying, 
ever-changing, whole being. We are 
more real to ourselves than other things 
are to us. We may not be sure of the 
physical forms of other things, but we 
are sure we are to ourselves. Thus, 
through ourselves, we have a more inti- 
mate proximity to the whole substance 
of God. We do not doubt that which 
we perceive as trees and rocks, for ex- 
ample, are a kind of expression of God's 
substance, but these things often con- 
flict with each other and confound us. 
When, however, we experience self, we 
become aware of those intangible quali- 
ties which, though they cannot describe 
God, do transcend all that we call the 
world and physical existence. Thus we 
experience in this inner consciousness 
a sense of eternity, infinity, and lack 
of confusion about particulars, and their 
value. During such experiences, even 
the determinate qualities of our per- 
sonality drop off. Our identiy, ambi- 
tions, pride, et cetera, disappear. We 
realize an absorption into a personless, 
formless existence. 


As said, these sensations do not de- 
scribe God, but they have such qualities 
as such a substance would need to have 
to be different from the material world 
we experience. In them, we find our 
greatest ecstasy. Only as we incorpo- 
rate our impressions of these inner ex- 
periences into our physical world does 
mortal existence become more serene. 
As we discern more and more of the 
expressions of the Divine substance, 
through the discoveries of science, we 
must appraise and apply them carefully 
in the light of the experiences of self. 
When we do that, the particulars of our 
world, our customs and habits, effect 
an objective existence, which corre- 
sponds to the experience of this inner 
and mystical consciousness. 

If we do not do this, we will develop 
science into a robot, that can and may 
destroy us, of which we have much 
present-day evidence. On the other 
hand, the mystical consciousness cannot 
long endure in an unfavorable environ- 
ment, so a devotion to science is also 


Concluded on Page 72} 
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Rosicrucian Parenthood 


By MapeELEINE AND GILBERT HoLLOWAY 


HE privilege and 
Cosmic responsi- 
bility of bringing 
a child into this 
world is not to be 
considered lightly. 
Parents are instru- 
ments, consciously 
or unconsciously, 
through which di- 
vinely creative 
work of immense 
significance is per- 
formed. 

Their instrumentality begins even be- 
fore the child's conception, when, as it 
were, the thought of a child is first men- 
tally conceived and discussed before 
being physically propagated. There 
should be a sincere and strong desire 
for the coming of a child, nourished by 
the love of the parents for each other. 
The culmination of a happy marriage is 
found in the birth of children. 


In the strenuous, yet remarkable 
weeks and months of pregnancy every 
possible noble, uplifting influence should 
surround the mother-to-be. Modern 
science discounts the notion of prenatal 
influence, but the ancient tradition of 
wisdom, active and powerful today 
through the Rosicrucians, in particular. 
bears steady witness to the importance 
of correct physical and mental environ- 
ment for the pregnant woman. The 
finest influences of a cultural, artistic 
and personal nature should encompass 
her, to the highest degree that loving 
care can provide. A tranquil and lofty 


mind likewise assists in maintaining nor- 
mal and natural physical development 
during those difficult months. 


The birth of the child, a heart-rend- 
ing and deeply moving experience, 
brings glorious satisfaction. Here. by 
the grace of God, is your child, a divine 
responsibility if ever there was one! 
Only parents can know the feeling of 
exaltation and thankfulness for the 
blessing which has been bestowed upon 
them. The coming of the first child 
should seal the bond of marriage, grant- 
ing a higher benediction upon a rela- 
tionship heretofore not fully complete. 
Parenthood confers an unexcelled op- 
portunity for personal growth on the 
part of the parents themselves, teaching 
lessons that can be learned only through 
the faithful exercise of its time-honored 
responsibilities. 


The education and training of the 
child begin practically at the hour of 
birth. Certain modes of behavior, ha- 
bitual responses, become evident very 
quickly, and from then on the task is 
to strengthen those which are desirable 
and eliminate those which are harmful. 
From the first, parents should seek to 
understand the nature of their child and 
relate all their efforts of training to that 
rapidly developing infant personality. 
Certain traits of personality, which in 
turn reveal the nature of the child’s own 
selfhood. are usually revealed very early 
in life. For example, a fact with which 
you may have to contend in educating 
your child is a strong and stubborn will, 
the deflection of which causes violent 
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storms of protest and self-assertiveness. 
Rather than attempting to break down 
that force of will and render it impo- 
tent, the wise parent will direct its ex- 
pression into personally and socially de- 
sirable channels. Later in life that same 
personal force may energize great enter- 
prises, or issue forth in sublime works 
of genius. 

Discipline of the growing child is 
almost always a vexatious problem for 
young parents. We have found it good 
to steer a moderate course away from 
two evil extremes: a repressive, harsh, 
confining method of training, which re- 
stricts a child and through excessive 
punishment and disciplinary action 
leaves ugly scars upon the personality; 
and secondly, a method of discipline 
{or lack of it) whose principal feature 
is the near-absence of controls and rec- 
ognizable standards of conduct. Left 
largely to himself, one’s child will learn 
quickly as many bad habits as good 
ones, and undoubtedly will grow to be 
very ‘spoiled’ indeed. 

There is no substitute for occasional 
mild physical punishment, as the need 
definitely arises—such discipline usually 
to be administered in the traditional 
form of a spanking. No corrective 
measures of this type should ever be 
harsh, excessive or administered wan- 
tonly; their application should relate 
clearly and immediately to acts whose 
consequences are definitely harmful, and 
which usually can be explained to the 
child as such. Naturally, there are many 
other forms of discipline which become 
effective as the child grows older—such 
as depriving him of certain pleasures, 
privileges or desired objects which good 
conduct normally provides. A child must 
certainly respect and obey his father 
and mother, but this desired end is em- 
phatically not to be obtained at the 
dreadful cost of his love for them. 
Necessary discipline, properly applied, 
is entirely conducive to the child's wel- 
fare, and will in no way deteriorate the 
close relationship which he builds pro- 
gressively with his parents. 

The normal child is remarkably imi- 
tative, and will learn very quickly from 
his physical and human environment. 
Our young son frequently busies him- 
self with assorted books, papers and 
desk objects, happily visualizing and 
carrying on his conception of “Daddy's 


work.” It is only natural that parents 
become models of human perfection to 
a growing child, which fixes a responsi- 
bility upon them to speak and act in 
such a way as to impress properly the 
young consciousness. It is astonishing 
to find how many “little things” are ob- 
served by children; thus it is that most 
parents have only themselves to reckon 
with for undesirable traits, attitudes and 
social habits displayed by their off- 
spring. 

It is the exceptional parent who is 
flexible and naive enough in imagina- 
tion to be able to participate in the 
mental states of a child from one to 
seven years. What a remarkable world 
of fantasy, innocence and divine attune- 
ment reposes therein, trailing, as the 
poet said, “clouds of glory and recol- 
lections of immortality from its celestial 
home!” We should seek to attune as 
best we can with our child's world of 
mind, remembering well the Cosmic 
privileges of youthful innocence. All 
too soon are growing minds brought 
into sharp contact with materiality. 
Happy will they be if their natural 
spiritual attunement is sympathetically 
encouraged in youth and extended 
throughout life. 


Children deeply need the security and 
love found in joyful and harmonious 
home life. One of the most tragic re- 
sults of the present war has been the 
uprooting of thousands of children from 
their families and homes, and the con- 
sequent deprivation of parental love and 
care. Our modern era witnesses a de- 
cline in the influence of home upon 
children and young people. The result- 
ing delinquency, misconduct and youth- 
ful futility become the more shocking 
as the facts are revealed to the public. 
The imperishable institutions of mar- 
riage and the home are under strong 
attack today from social influences 
which cause disorder, unsettlement and 
moral decline; but there will be no es- 
caping present social evils until their 
sanctity is somehow restored, with in- 
telligent adaptations to the life condi- 
tions of the New Age which is now 
being born amid the chaos of war. 

In the loving guidance of our children 
from birth until maturity one clear aim 
should be the fostering of self-reliance, 
of a growing independence of thought 
and judgment which enables the child, 
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then the youth, to choose his way more 
discriminately along the path of life. It 
is pitiful to see a young person who 
has reached physical maturity, but is 
still largely dependent for advice and 
guidance upon his parents or others. 
From the first we should seize oppor- 
tunities to inculcate worthy standards 
and virtuous norms of conduct, a 
righteous code of life, which when firm- 
ly structured into the child's personality 
becomes character, the determiner of 
fate. Upon reaching maturity the young 
person should be ready to meet and 
accept the world’s challenge, and to so 
live as to win the battle of life. 

Finally, parents owe it to their chil- 
dren to guide them wisely in matters 
of religion and philosophy. This obli- 
gation is partciularly incumbent upon 
Rosicrucians, whose privilege it is to 
study and apply the ancient tradition of 
esoteric knowledge and spiritual illumi- 
nation. As said before, the years one 
to seven, and potentially beyond, con- 
vey a wonderful predisposition to spir- 
itual sensitivity. The child should be 
assisted to a full consciousness of the 
existence and love of God, and his 
growing God-consciousness should be 
accepted and treated as a perfectly nor- 
mal awareness. 

It is good to enroll a child in a liberal 
Sunday school, where narrowly sec- 
tarian ideas will not have to be com- 
batted at every turn. Stress in occa- 
sional simple religious discussions with 
children the universality of divine love, 
power. wisdom and salvation. Children 
in a Rosicrucian home will naturally be 
subjected to the philosophical concep- 
tions of their parents, and will absorb 
unconsciously many constructive atti- 
tudes fostered by Rosicrucian instruc- 


tion and development. If possible, in- 
terested children should attend an ap- 
propriate age group of the Junior Order 
of Torchbearers, AMORC'’s junior or- 
ganization. And, of course, if young 
persons desire it, as the proper age they 
should undertake actively the full studies 
of the Order through permanent mem- 
bership. 


In his opening address to the Rosi- 
crucian annual convention of 1943 
Ralph M. Lewis, Imperator, revealed 
that the Supreme Grand Lodge of 
AMORC has under consideration, for 
future development, a Rosicrucian school 
for young people, to be established at 
the international headquarters in San 
Jose, California. The unique purpose 
of this school will be to integrate cus- 
tomary academic, educational training 
with the essential teachings of Rosi- 
crucianism, in such a way as to give an 
exceptionally well-rounded and liberal 
educational experience to deserving 
children and adolescents. A program 
has long been needed which will fuse 
necessary objective, worldly education 
with capable instruction, suited for 
youth, in the higher principles of life. 


Since the central purpose of living is 
to evolve the soul-personality, to grow 
in soul-consciousness through loving 
service to others, we parents should do 
everything within our powers to supply 
that fine quality of guidance and per- 
sonal inspiration which will incline our 
children to choose a life experience 
highly potential in that regard. With 
their expanding consciousness firmly 
grounded in the deeper, eternal truths 
of existence our beloved children will 
find permanent support for a moral. 
courageous, creative and loving life. 
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FIRST TEMPLE DEGREE INITIATION IN DETROIT 
AND BOSTON 


Members of the First Temple degree or above, living in the vicinity of either of the 
above cities, are cordially invited to participate in the inspiring First Temple Degree 


Initiation to be given in: 


DETROIT—Sunday afternoon and evening, MARCH 19, at the Thebes Chapter, 
Detroit Federation of Women's Clubs, 4811 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


BOSTON—April 9, 4 p.m. at the Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Suite 237, 739 Boylston 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Rosicrucian New Year 


MONDAY, MARCH 20, IS PROCLAIMED TRADITIONAL NEW 
YEAR 3297 BY THE IMPERATOR 


OCRATES, in en- 
deavoring to prove 
man's immortality, 
used the analogy 
of generation, In 
the Phaedo, he 
says in part: “Are 
not all things 
which have oppo- 
sites generated out 
of their oppo- 
sites?” “,.. if all 
things which par- 
took of life were 
to die, and after they were dead, re- 

mained in the form of death, and did 

not come to life again, all would at last 

die, and nothing would be alive—what 
other result could there be?” The 

Athenian philosopher was endeavoring 

to establish the premise that generation 

cannot be continuous, that things must 
return to and arise out of their oppo- 
sites. In a sense he was suggesting the 
law of duality, that there are positive 
and negative aspects of each manifesta- 
tion, and that the attraction between 
them accounts for the cycles of motion 
which gave all things their expression. 
These cycles of rebirth were discovered 
by man in his early experience with 
natural phenomena. So many things 
have recurrence in the heavens and on 
the earth. Day follows night, and night 
again follows day. The recurrence of 
the phases of the moon governing the 


Re 


supply of light at night is still another 
example. 


The Egyptian year or calendar is the 
earliest known to man. It consisted of 
twelve months of thirty days each. At 
the conclusion of the year, five days 
were added, making the total of 365. 
This early Egyptian year was a solar 
year. It was evidence of the careful 
observations made of the earth's rela- 
tionship to the golden orb in the 
heavens, and a charting of the latter's 
apparent passage across the sky. The 
sun, as its rays crept over the distant 
horizon and then, at the close, sank 
into the shadows of the west, made a 
tremendous impression on the minds of 
the ancients. It was the most obvious 
example of cyclic recurrence and of a 
kind of rebirth and death. The coming 
of day represented life, light and love, 
work and hope. The evening repre- 
sented the coming of darkness, limi- 
tation, death and fear. It is quite com- 
prehensible that the common people 
should have reverenced the sun as a 
god. It is also understandable how the 
priesthood and the mystically minded 
saw in it a symbol of the recondite 
principles of life itself. This adoration 
of the daily solar phenomena is beauti- 
fully expressed in many hymns by the 
ancient Egyptians and some of their 
spirit is embodied in the psalms of the 
Hebrew prophets. An example of these 
inspiring venerations of Aton (the sun) 
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is the following inscription on a rock 
tomb of Tel Amarna, a city founded 
by Amenhotep IV and dedicated to the 
creative power which the sun symbol- 
ized to him: 


“Bright is the earth when thou 
risest in the horizon. 

eee thou shinest as Aton by 
a 

Thou drivest away the darkness. 

When thou sendest forth thy 
rays, 

The Two Lands (Egypt) are in 
daily festivity, 

Men awaken and stand upon 
their feet 

When thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take 
their clothing, 

Their arms uplifted in adoration 
to thy dawning. 

Then in all the world they do 
their work.” 


Again, on the occasion of the vernal 
eguinox, the spring of the year, were 
men reminded of an awakening upon 
the surface of the earth. The rebirth 
of vegetation was everywhere apparent. 
The death shroud of dormancy, of 
naked trees and of dismally fallow soil, 
were swept aside and a mantle of life, 
of buds and blossoms, was assumed by 
nature again. These things were not 
new to the experiences of men, for, as 
far back as their memories could go. 
they knew of flowers, fruits, leaves and 
shrubs, but each spring they were all 
reborn. The spring, therefore, was the 
period of annual rebirth. It became to 
them the most positive aspect of the 
annual solar cycle. Accordingly, it was 
appropriate to assign to this event the 
beginning of the calendar year, and to 
consider it the beginning of a new cycle 
of events for men as well. Consequent- 
ly, the ancient new year corresponded 
to an actual awakening, a recurrence of 
phenomena in nature. Our present 
calendar is arbitrarily arrived at, after 
having many changes, and has no such 
basis in nature. The beginning of our 
calendar vear actually occurs in the 
Northern Hemisphere when the earth is 
dormant and al] nature displays the 
very opposite of birth and life. 

Mistaken as the ancients may have 
been in many of their concepts, they 
were sagacious in relating many of their 


affairs of life to those laws of nature 
which they experienced. For example, 
they compared the elements of their 
own being to the elements and forces 
which they perceived around them. 
Salt, com and the unfermented juice 
of the grape symbolized to them cer- 
tain natural laws or elements upon 
which they depended and of which their 
being was composed. Upon the occur- 
rence of the vernal equinox, which is 
when the sun, in its celestial journey, 
enters the sign of Aries, they would 
celebrate the beginning of the new year. 
They would also venerate the creative 
forces of nature by liturgies and rites 
which included a sacred feast consisting 
of the partaking of symbolic elements. 
The meaning of each such symbol and 
how that which it represented made 
man a conscious creative being was ex- 
pounded by the priesthood of the mys- 
tery schools. 

The beautifully inspiring significance 
of these vernal equinoctial ceremonies 
has descended through the centuries to 
to Rosicrucians of today. Like millions 
of persons in the lands of the east, the 
Rosicrucian, too, recognizes that the 
proper occasion for the celebration of 
the beginning of a new year is when 
nature begins her annual cycle of re- 
birth, namely, the first day of spring. 
If man is to measure his consciousness 
by intervals of time, which he desig- 
nates as years, then they should cor- 
respond to changes which have exis- 
tence in nature. Let the occurrence 
suggest not only a new year, but the 
rebirth of an opportunity and a re- 
juvenation of those powers and facul- 
ties which man may have allowed to 
become dormant within him. Conse- 
quently, the vernal equinox is an occa- 
sion for a beautiful, solemn, mystical 
ceermony and symbolic feast conducted 
in Rosicrucian lodges and chapters and 
by members everywhere. It is likewise 
the time to commemorate the birth of 
the Order itself. Thus, the Rosicrucian 
year is numbered from the time of the 
Order's inception traditionally to the 
present day. 

When the sun enters the sign of 
Aries on Monday, March 20, the new 
Rosicrucian year will have begun. It 
will be the year 3297. All Rosicrucian 
members are cordially invited to attend 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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(A Short Course of Instruction) 
By Raren M. Lewss, F. R. C. 


LESSON ONE 


HERE are two kinds of events of 

which we are conscious in life. First, 
there are those which we institute our- 
selves. They are the ones of which we 
are the accidental cause, or which we 
have conceived and intentionally brought 
about. Thus, for example, someone 
throws a stone at a wild animal, he is 
intentionally the cause of that stone's 
moving through space and striking the 
animal. On the other hand, if, as he 
walks along a path, he inadvertently 
kicks a stone from his way, again he is 
a cause. Even though the latter example 
may be deemed an accident, still the in- 
dividual realizes he was the power by 
which the stone was propelled from his 
path. Consequently, we know that we 
are very definitely the cause of many 
events which occur in life. 

Second, there are those events which 
affect us, but of which there is no evi- 
dence that we are the cause of them. 
For further example, we observe great 
vokanoes belching forth smoke, flames, 
molten rocks, and from their brims, 


rivers of lava flow down their sides and 
eventually eliminate little towns or ham- 
lets which are cloistered about them. 
Then again, we look overhead at the 
great canopy of the heavens at night, 
and we see flashes of light streak across 
space and disappear in its vast recesses. 
We see the bolt of lightning and hear 
the crash of thunder, and at times we 
feel the earth tremble beneath our feet. 
These are all events of which we are 
not the cause. 

For some of these events, however, 
we can often discern the immediate 
cause. We walk through a forest dur- 
ing a storm, and a great tree crashes 
to our feet. Such is an event, the cause 
of which can be immediately perceived, 
for we have seen the lightning strike 
from the heavens and bring about the 
fall of the tree. What, however, was 
the cause of the lightning itself? Noth- 
ing is visible as its cause. Man knows 
that he is causitive, as we have ex- 
plained. Primitive minds, therefore, sur- 
mise that the lightning, like man, is its 
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own purposeful cause, and that other 
inanimate things are as well. Most 
primitive minds have the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing between themselves, their 
own being. and the great world outside 
of themselves. In other words, no mat- 
ter how primitive the minds, they have 
a consciousness of duality, These primi- 
tive minds do not believe innately that 
this world which they realize exists out- 
side of them is inimical to their exist- 
ence. Such a conception gradually 
develops, and it is the 
result of their subjec- 
tive interests clashing 
with the world. 
These basic, or sub- 
jective interests which 
we may term the life 
values of the primitive 
man, are happiness, 
success, and longevity. 
We of today, notwith- 
standing our develop- 
ments and advance- 
ment, strongly possess 
these same primitive 
life values. Further- 
more, when conditions 
or circumstances of our 
modern world seem to 
hinder or oppose the 
realization of these life 
values, namely, happi- 
ness, success, and 
longevity, we are also 
inclined to think that 
the world is hostile to 
us. Therefore, we can understand very 
definitely how, to the primitive man. 
such a clash with his interests made 
the world seem inimical to his welfare. 
To the mind of primitive man, the 
elements of the weather — rain, wind, 
thunder, lightning, snow—and also the 
elements of the heavens, such as the 
planets, stars, sun and moon, all be- 
long to the organic world. They are 
entities, beings, just like he is. Even the 
conditions of objects, the attributes and 
qualities of things, are considered in- 
dependent realities. Health and sick- 
ness are not considered to be results 
of the functional disturbances of man. 
Rather they are conceived as being in- 
visible agents which have resorted to 
inclusion, namely, things that have en- 
tered the body. It is by means of these 
invisible agencies that the primitive 


The primitive con- 
ceptions, from which 
the practices of magic 
sprung, are reflected in 
our present-day super- 
stitions. By reconstruct- 
ing these early proc- 
esses of thinking — or 
lack of them—we may 
expose some of the 
false beliefs of our own 
habitual thinking. At 
least, that is the pur- 
pose of the following 
series of articles. 

—Editor. 


mind accounts for all of the otherwise 
unexplained phenomena, the things that 
happen, for which he is not able to 
determine the actual physical causes. 
Primitive man consequently feels that 
he has been precipitated into a conflict 
with the forces and powers of the world 
around him. Each of these agencies, 
these egos, and himself are struggling 
for domination. This conflict takes the 
form of primitive man seeking to coerce 
the ego which he imagines exists in 
these objects, whether 
animate or inanimate. 
He, therefore, resorts 
to incantations, chants, 
calls, cries, strange 
rites, and formulas, 
which he has devised, 
the whole of which are 
termed the magic art. 
as a means of coercing 
or gaining dominance 
over those egos which 
he conceives as oppos- 
ing his interests. 


The Keyboard of 
Emotions 


In magic, all of the 
activities of man are 
inextricably interwov- 
en comprising one com- 
plex pattern of exis- 
tence. There is no dis- 
tinction, or very little, 
between art, music, 
dance, and religion. 
Each merges into the other; each is a 
part of the other in the primitive culture. 
AJ of them are devised by the primitive 
man to play upon his emotions. The 
evaluation of them is based principally 
upon the sensations derived from them. 
In other words, an emotional response 
is more or less important, depending 
upon the satisfaction experienced. It 
must be understood that the primitive 
mind resorts very little to abstraction, 
cogitation, or reasoning. The primitive 
mind does not concern itself with specu- 
lating on the final causes of effects. 
Such would require analysis. From the 
effect of sensations, as they are realized 
and how they move the mind and body 
of the individual, he presumes the mo- 
tive of their cause. If that which plays 
upon his emotions, hurts, or depresses, 
it is thought to be harmful in purpose. 
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If the sensations are enjoyable, then it 
is presumed that the cause is beneficent, 
and that it seems to favor man. There- 
fore, incidents or things which may be 
related by the primitive man to the cause 
of death, are thought to be possessed 
of malevolent spirits. Furthermore, that 
which confuses the mind, which seems 
strange, unusual, or which has great 
and overbearing magnitude, precipitates 
the primitive mind into a sense of help- 
lessness and hopelessness, or fear. 
After all, the psychological basis of fear 
is a sense of helplessness and hopeless- 
ness, due to ignorance of how to cope 
with circumstances or events. 

Then, since primitive man lives en- 
tirely by sensations, allows himself to 
be guided by them instead of by reason, 
we can say that he is very much a slave 
to his emotions. As an analogy. we may 
say the emotions of the primitive man 
are like a great keyboard. A keyboard 
that is not opened just for special oc- 
casions, but rather a keyboard that is 
exposed continually, to be played upon 
by the elements and forces of nature. 
The troglodyte, that is, the cave man, 
and the arboreal man who builds him- 
self shelter in the bush or in trees— 
these give themselves over entirely to 
nature's displays, the effects of the ele- 
ments upon their emotions. However, 
contrary to popular conception, the 
primitive man’s imagination is far from 
being dormant. It is, in fact, very very 
active. In many respects, the imagina- 
tion of the primitive mind is more active 
than that of the civilized man. This 
imagination caused primitive peoples to 
fantastically conceive of a variety of 
forms, mental pictures, if you will, of 
the egos which they believed were resi- 
dent in the various objects of the world. 

From such a conception there de- 
veloped mythology, and the genealogy 
of the gods, or theogony. It is quite 
understandable how man transferred to 
these mythological beings al] of the 
inclinations and the weaknesses, the 
passions and powers, even the sordid- 
ness of his own nature. He could only 
think of them in terms of himself. It is 
difficult, however, to realize just how, 
from an observation of the elements of 
nature, some of the fantastic forms 
which primitive man attributed to them 
could actually be conceived. The only 
way that we can hope to understand 


this is to try to simulate mentally the 
same conditions under which he lived. 

In our minds, let us think of Central 
Europe during the time of the Neolithic 
period and the Neanderthal man. Two 
or three members of a tribe are taking 
shelter in a limestone cave, a cave natur- 
ally formed by the elements and in the 
heart of a primeval forest. It is a black 
night. The fury of a storm rages with- 
out. Trees are wind-lashed just beyond 
the entrance of the cave. Dead boughs 
crash outside. Great trunks of trees 
are split by the crack of lightning, the 
sound of which nearly deafens them. 
Torrents of rain turn the surrounding 
earth into a quagmire and _ rivulets. 
There is only one thing to account for 
all this to the primitive mind. Egos. 
entities like man, yet more powerful 
than man, are challenging his existence. 
Perhaps they are displeased at some- 
thing he has done and are seeking to 
destroy him, or at least terrify him. 
With each display of this power and 
might of nature, he reacts emotionally. 
If we could project ourselves into such 
an atmosphere for a few minutes, we 
would also understand why primitive 
minds captured the rhythm and the 
crescendos of the motion of the elements 
of nature in their music, in their art, 
and in their dance. They captured these 
so that they could produce the same 
emotional effects they experienced at 
will. In this way they could have the 
same stirring influence in their music 
and in their dance that the eruption of 
a volcano or tropical storm once had 
upon them. 


Priesthoods and Medicine Men 


Wherever economic conditions have 
permitted. priesthoods have developed 
among primitive men. These priest- 
hoods really consisted of shamans or 
medicine men. The purpose of such is 
twofold. First, it is to develop and to 
manipulate the magical and religious 
beliefs of the efders of the tribe. Since 
most of the priests or shamans were 
themselves elders, it therefore meant 
developing the beliefs which they had. 
The second purpose was to attain and 
to embrace their own economic security. 
By organizing themselves they were 
able to command their own security. 


On the other hand, this afforded them 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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Your Other Life 


By Dr. Pepro G. peL VALLE 
(From Coronet) Copyright, 1943, by Esquire, Inc. 


HORTLY after the 
American occupa- 
tionof Puerto 
Rico, my father 
was appointed 
Acting Assistant 
Surgeon for the U. 
S. Public Health 
Service and we 
moved to Mira- 
flores, a small is- 
land in the San 
Juan harbor. 

Once you reach- 
ed the mainland it was a half hour's 
walk to the trolley. A short cut existed 
along a railroad track, but it was dan- 
gerous; the single track had been ele- 
vated over the marshes on a high bed 
of jagged rock. 

One afternoon mother was bound for 
town and father, as usual, warned her 
not to take the dangerous short cut. 
Soon after she left, he fell asleep. 

When mother returned, near hys- 
teria, she upbraided father for deserting 
her while she was still shaken from her 
“terrible experience.” His bewildered 
denials only exasperated her, and it 
was some time before she could be per- 
suaded to tell her story. She had, it 
seems, taken the short cut. Half way 
across, she felt the vibrations of an 
approaching train and, terrified, turned 
to race before it. 

But her fear vanished when she saw 
father only a few feet away. He caught 
her up, stepped down the embankment 
and held her securely while the train 


passed. Once safely back on her feet, 
mother covered her face in true feminine 
fashion. When she looked up, father 
had disappeared. She was too angry 
at the desertion to realize that there 
was no place he could hide. Several 
witnesses testified to the fact that he 
had stayed home all afternoon. But 
mother didn’t really believe his story 
until 

The morning father arrived at the 
office, where reporters were already in 
tap, waiting to query him about “the 
fight” the night before. 

The largest drugstore in San Juan 
was also a social center where citizens 
gathered to exchange opinions. The 
previous night two politicians had come 
to blows, weapons flashed and shortly 
both were wounded. Scores of witnesses 
testified that father walked in at that 
point, ministered to one of the men, 
and silently walked away. 

He was well known at those gather- 
ings so it couldn't possibly have been 
a case of mistaken identity. Yet at the 
time he was miles away, fishing. Two 
men who had been with him corrobor- 
ated that fact. He had fallen asleep 
at the time of the occurrence. 

Incidents like these caused father no 
end of trouble. Some people doubted 
his veracity, even his sanity. And since 
he obviously had no control over his 
appearances, he often feared that this 
“other self” might some day get into 
real trouble. Perhaps it was this vigi- 
lant fear that finally stopped these mani- 
festations altogether. 
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Temple Echoes 


By Prartoxicus, F.R. C. 


EADERS of ar- 
ticles in this maga- 
zine will greatly 
encourage and as- 
sist its writers by 
commenting free- 
ly upon its pages, 
and offering con- 
structive criticism 
and ideas as they 
come to mind. 
Those who read 
these Echoes from 
the AMORC 

Temple are cordially invited to send 

their comments, criticism, suggestions 

and fifty-word contributions to the 

Temple Echoes Editor, Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose. 


V V V 


How and when shall we discover a 
moral equivalent for war? In the nature 
of countless men there is a love of 
danger and adventure, of the unknown 
and challenging, which war, despite its 
terrors, satisfies to a marked degree. 
General Robert E. Lee is said to have 
remarked, “It is well that war is so 
terrible—we should grow too fond of it!” 


The strenuous combat of clean ath- 
letic competition will provide an outlet 
for this love of dangerous and exciting 


The exploits on the part of many spirited 
Rosicrucian ™en. For others the conflict will be 

3 fought out on higher levels, in the men- 
Digest tal and emotional life of individuals and 
March groups. Is not each of us, as the saying 
1944 goes, at once his own best friend and 


worst enemy? Is there any victory com- 
parable to that over self, any mastery 
more difficult to achieve? Greater 
strength, will, dedicated purpose, perse- 
verance and sheer courage are de- 
manded of the sincere spiritual aspirant 
than of him who reduces to rubble an 
enemy stronghold. 


V V y 


“Look in thy heart and write.” This 
advice of the venerable mystics is a key 
to meaningful accomplishment for crea- 
tive writers and other artists. Read as 
widely as we may, absorb renowned 
thought and opinion both ancient and 
modern, ponder the great works of art 
in every field of creativity, and still the 
time comes when one must face himself 
and say, “Here, it is now my time to 
create. All that I have learned and 
lived must now assume coherence, take 
definite shape, and somehow issue forth 
productively as a contribution to human 
betterment. What do my readers, listen- 
ers or observers need to learn? What is 
their desire of the inner self, for whose 
satisfaction they spend time with me? 
May Self speak from the depths to 
Self, and may the inspiration and match- 
less wisdom of the Cosmic manifest 
through me!” 


V V V 


Are you radically tolerant? Beware 
of the sinister forces of suspicion and 
intolerance which abound in these dis- 
tressing times. No mystic worthy of 
the name will seek to bestow other than 
understanding good-will upon all who 
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come within his orbit of activity. Even 
if the actions and motives of another 
are hateful, and your reaction must be 
strong and positive, still maintain in 
your heart an impersonality which is 
ever willing to overlook the failings and 
weaknesses of men, and disposed to 
look for and accept the best in every- 
thing and everyone. 
V V 

AH the Cosmic, creative forces in the 
universe contribute to the evolutionary 
growth of personality. A highly evolved 
person is God's finest work of art. 


V V Vi 

AMORC'’s energetic Supreme Secre- 
tary, Cecil A. Poole, has fitted very 
naturally into a career of educational 
administration. A number of years ago 
he began to teach in the public schools 
of his native Oregon, but soon found 
his abilities recognized by promotion to 
an administrative capacity, in which he 
functioned effectively until joining the 
staff of the Order ten years ago. 

After many months of travel and 
successful lecturing with the Courier 
Car, Frater Poole returned to the Grand 
Lodge to do much of the work of estab- 
lishing soundly the Spanish-American 
Division, after which he was promoted 
to the office of Supreme Secretary in 
1939. His executive and business acu- 
men, as well as his general administra- 
tive ability, are exceptional assets to the 
Organization. 

Frater Poole’s unusual hobbies are 
bird study and ecology, the scientific 
study of the adaptive relations of life 
forms and environment. His researches 
and studious activities have brought him 
membership in several learned and sci- 
entific societies. Strong in his likes and 
dislikes, he possesses a facile wit, and 
loves a bon mot, or clever play upon 
words. Industrious, restless, hating in- 
activity, he pours the strength of his 
body and mind into the manifold activi- 
ties of AMORC. 

V V V 

American society is confronted with 
an immensely difficult and puzzling 
dilemma. One of its horns is the in- 


sistence of American tradition and folk- 
ways, not to mention the present temper 
of our people, upon a very large measure 
of individual freedom, initiative and 
enterprise. We pride ourselves upon 
the characteristic individualism of the 
American citizen and his intense dislike 
of authoritarian government. 


Yet the hard facts of present eco- 
nomic and social conditions give rise 
to the second horn of our national 
dilemma. The remarkable advance of 
transportation and communication have 
knit together once distant parts of the 
country, and, for that matter, of the 
world. Great aggregations of economic 
wealth and power in the form of corpo- 
rations, trusts and vast business enter- 
prises have overridden sectional bar- 
riers and welded diverse elements into 
economic unity. The grim exigencies of 
total war have thrust enormous power 
into governmental hands, posing stub- 
born, intricate problems for the realiza- 
tion of the democratic ideal amid the 
strained conditions of war-time living. 


Even greater national planning of the 
necessary production and distribution of 
goods and services seems inevitable, but 
will this be at the expense of the free- 
dom of the individual? Skeptics declare 
that the logical and necessary outcome 
of a long war will be to plunge the 
U.S.A. into some indigenous form of 
totalitarianism, whose contours they 
claim to discern even now. Must a 
puzzled, perhaps divided, victorious 
America drift helplessly into the morass 
of fascism, state socialism, or some 
strange type of corporatism? 


It will require the collective wisdom 
of many highly advanced thinkers to 
resolve this critical dilemma. Noone can 
predict the exact outcome; however, 
Rosicrucians share with many others the 
profound conviction that America will 
in some way fuse into a just and work- 
able social order the two necessities of 
individual expression and group co- 
Operation, and will carry through to 
play a decisive role in the heralded 
New Order of the Ages. 


ROSICRUCIAN NEW YEAR OBSERVANCE IN NEW YORK 


The New York Chapter, AMORC. will hold the annual New Year Feast at the 
Pythian Temple, 70th Street, East of Broadway. New York City. March 19, at 8 p.m. 
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O O S 


KOTLE PASIIN 


The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. ose who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called “Liber 777" describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P.C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or nof—this is important.) 
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RECONCILIATION 


HE process of 
reconciliation es- 
tablishes the basis 
or foundation up- 
on which an agree- 
ment is establish- 
ed. To reconcile 
two things is to 
bring them into a 
closer relationship 
with each other so 
that they are in 
harmony and the 
two different 

things can be used together. In the 


The business world we are familiar with the 
Rosicrucian necessity of the reconciliation of facts. 

x Various mechanical processes are used 
Digest to maintain records of business transac- 
March tions and records of all branches of a 
1944 business must be reconciled to each 


other to enable the presentation of an 
over-all picture of the position of the 
business at any specified time. 
Between two individuals reconcilia- 
tion of beliefs and facts are necessary 
for the bringing about of any kind of 
an agreement. Whether they be in- 
formal or of a regular nature, it is 
necessary for the two persons involved 
to define their terms and arrive at a 
point upon which there is a general 
agreement to work jointly for a specific 
purpose. As this applies to the case 
of individuals it applies to a greater 
extent in the case of groups of indi- 
viduals. Reconciliation of differences 
upon which there is disagreement be- 
tween nations is necessary before 
treaties or other international adjust- 
ments can be established as final. 
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In all this consideration of a process 
of reconciliation we have used examples 
which refer to the material and physica] 
world primarily. Almost all agreements 
into which we enter as individuals are 
based directly upon physical things or 
upon ideas or concepts closely related 
with physical entities. For this reason 
all final agreements can usually be 
broken because they are no more stable 
than the actual things that enter into 
the basis of agreement, whereas there 
do exist points of reconciliation in the 
universe with which we are all familiar 
but seldom carry into our consciousness 
and use when it is necessary to formu- 
late agreements of any type. In the 
first place, if we conceive of the uni- 
verse as existing as the result of laws 
put into effect to cause its existence and 
ultimate culmination, we will be aware 
that with one fundamental principle or 
law underlying all activities, the recon- 
ciliation of all things that take place 
within this universe should be subject 
to reconciliation if they can he adjusted 
in proper terms to the onc fundamental 
law of which they are all a result or 
offspring. 

Man’s cificulty in bringing about 
such an understanding is not due to the 
fault of the things and conditions with 
which he deals, but rather with his lack 
of understanding of the fundamental 
law which underlies them all. For ex- 
ample, all universals which are in com- 
pliance with the creative forces of the 
universe are found everywhere. Music 
and art are such universals. One does 
not have to arrive at a basis of recon- 
ciliation to understand music. In other 
words, regardless of what lanquage we 
speak or what may be our customs, our 
social or economic status, music will 
mean the same to everyone. It can be 
understood—it is a universal language. 
and while it is true that we will differ 
in what we most appricate in music ac- 
cording to our individual] likes and dis- 
likes, we cannot deny that music is still 
one universal thing that is not subject 
to the limitations of language or other 
forms of human expression. A painting 
is beautiful in itself just as a composi- 
tion of music carries certain beauty and 
interest. We arrive at that conclusion 
because the true manifestation of art 
is more closely an expression of the 
soul in man rather than a product of 


his brain. It is through knowledge that 
we gain certain concepts, but even the 
uneducated can appreciate art and music 
to a certain extent, and while that ap- 
preciation can be developed and ex- 
panded through instruction and knowl- 
edge, the fundamental understanding is 
there by natural instinct. The artist 
who produces an expression of his own 
true feeling is merely bringing into 
physical manifestation something from 
the abstract world that belongs to us 
all. Goaded by inspiration, he trans- 
lates this feeling into something con- 
crete that can be shared with humanity. 
If the artist is sincere the average indi- 
idual will catch a glimpse of his feeling 
in the completed work without ex- 
planation. 

Surely if these few examples illustrate 
that there are forces in the universe 
which do not require the adjustment 
of man’s thinking to arrive at under- 
standing and conclusion, then there 
must be many more such forces existent 
which could be used as a basis for 
reconciliation of known facts and in- 
terpretations by different groups of men. 
It is apparent that an appreciation of 
the arts must originate in our subjective 
personality because art is a manifesta- 
tion of the subjective personality of its 
creator. Therefore, if we are to arrive 
at a more extensive basis for reconcilia- 
tion in the future we must emphasize 
the development of the subjective facul- 
ties which will constantly point out for 
us opportunities for extending relation- 
ships between men and things which 
are not subject to the limitations of our 
objective interpretation. 

Everyone aspires to the existence of 
an ideal peace to come eventually in the 
world. It is certain that this peace can- 
not exist permanently as long as all 
man’s conclusions are based upon the 
objective consideration or viewpoints 
which can be interpreted differently by 
individuals, races, religious and political 
groups. The basis of reconciliation be- 
tween peoples must reach a greater 
depth, must be based upon the under- 
standing of laws, such as we see illus- 
trated in the arts, that will be far more 
fundamental. How are we to bring 
about such an understanding among the 
populations of various political, religious 
and racial divisions of the world? It 
is not a process that can be caused to 
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exist in the minds of these people in 
a moment. It is a process that must 
grow from the individual; it must come 
as a result of the intelligent realization 
that the objective world of the senses 
is not the end of all things; rather that 
a great background of experience, in- 
spiration and true understanding of the 
creative forces of the universe lies with- 
in each individual. 


Fundamentally, then, we are dealing 


and are basing our entire lives upon 
physical manifestation. As individuals, 
then, our first step is to contemplate the 
world within us and learn of its rela- 
tionship to the universe as a whole. 
One instrument that may help in that 
process is the cathedral of the Soul 
which gives each individual the oppor- 
tunity and occasions appropriate to 
communing with himself and with God. 
If you are interested in the possibility 
of this process, free from any restric- 


with the fact that humanity has for 
centuries subordinated the subjective 
responses of the individual and that we 
have become, more or less, materialists 


tions of any other individual or group, 
read the booklet “Liber 777” which 
explains the complete purpose and 
process of this unique institution. 
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WHO WAS THE COMTE DE ST. GERMAIN? 


The Comte de St. Germain was born about 1710. He was the son of Prince 
Rakoczy of Transylvania. He was educated as the children of nobility were in 
those days. He finally finished his education at the University at Siena. When 
he became of age, he heard that his two brothers had been given different names 
than they were originally christened with. He took the name St. Germain from 
an old estate of his, called, Germanus. The “Saint” was not an ecclesiastical 
title, for he had not been canonized by the church. As was the case of the 
nobility of his day, he was an outstanding linguist. He spoke English, French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic and Chinese. 
He was a musician, a scholar, a diplomat, and an excellent chemist — all this 
with a prodigious memory. St. Germain had many peculiar habits. For instance, 
he watched his diet very closely, he rarely ever drank any wine, and ate very 
little food. Also, the Comte had a penetrating grasp of the political situation 
of Europe. In fact, he has been sometimes accused of being the person who 
started the French Revolution. It is known that he traveled all over the conti- 
nent and even was in London for a number of years. He was also known to 
have traveled from Calcutta through Persia up to Russia. He was connected 
with a number of mystical societies, particularly the Rosicrucians, Freemasons, 
and Martinists. He was known to a number of great men of the world such 
as Clive of India, Horace Walpole of London, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Fred- 
eric the Great. The London Chronicle of June, 1760, mentions his visit to Lon- 
don. OF all knowledge which he possessed “his occult knowledge” was con- 
sidered the greatest. He practiced meditation and concentration as well as many 
other exercises of the Rosicrucians and the Mystic Gnostics. All in all, the Comte 
was the most important figure of Rosicrucianism during the eighteenth century. 
St. Germain disappeared on the continent of Europe as strangely and mysteri- 
ously as he appeared. According to popular tradition, he died around 1784. 
However, there have been many legends and stories of his reappearance else- 
where in the world. He has come to be known in history as the “Wonder Man 
of Europe.” For us, as Rosicrucians, he was undoubtedly a great master sent 
to help direct and speed up the evolution of man and matters in his day. In 
no way should any of the gibberish related to his name by some present-day, 
so-called occult societies actually be attributed to him.— Scribe. 
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Into the Temple 


By THEODETI 


N THE House of 
the Great God 
there was a si- 
lence, and in the 
heavens the shin- 
ing Imperishable 
Ones, slowly turn- 
ing around the all 
seeing orb of Thu- 
ban, high above 
the Kingdom of 
the North, looked 
down upon the si- 
lent land of Kemt 

and the great river which ran from the 
South to the North. The priests in their 
cubicles, slept, and sleeping were un- 
aware of the intruder who, passing 
through the high, pyloned gateway, 
climbed with searching step the en- 
trance to the inner Sanctuary and passed 
into that Holy of Holies forbidden to 
any but the Highest. 


Ra-Per was troubled, and an agony 
of soul revealed itself in his eyes as they 
searched the darkness for that place 
where he hoped to find the material 
expression of the Great One of Many 
Names. Grief lined his face, the utter 
grief of a good and upright man who 
has had visited upon him and his the 
seeming heritage of death, disease, and 
that sudden annihilation of all for which 
he had labored so hard to build. How 
could the All-Powerful Being, whose 
consort was Justice, permit one’s world 
to suddenly tumble in a wreckage of 
chaos, a catastrophe seemingly emanat- 
ing from a capricious mind and visited 
with unearned cause? Had not he, Ra- 
Per, even from early childhood courage- 
ously feared the Gods and endeavored 
to live an upright and pure life, obeying 


the laws of the temple and giving unto 
the sacrificers the first fruits of his fields 
and flocks? Had he not been careful 
to wear the holy amulets and keep the 
feast-days? Had he not come to the 
priests far an answer, an answer seeking 
Justice which would satisfy the gnaw- 
ing doubts and torment of a soul search- 
ing for the true basis of its being; and 
had not that soul been turned away with 
empty word and ritual? 


Slowly Ra-Per approached the Place 
of the Great One, for only He could 
answer, only He could crown seeming 
chaos with the Feather of Justice, Truth 
and Law. 

And as he drew near there came upon 
him a look of wonder and amazement, 
and he stopped, for the Throne of the 
Great One was empty, and the light of 
the Imperishable Ones shown faintly 
upon it, making the gold and the jewels 
with which it was adorned glow in a 
mystical halo of light. He knew and 
felt that he was at the end of his search; 
his tired brain could suggest no other 
plan of action. no other pathway to the 
goal of his asperations. Over and 
through his being there flowed a great 
realization of profound tiredness, a tired- 
ness which stretched unto the outer- 
most parts of the Universe and which 
demanded confident rest and a return 
to the Womb of Eternity. 

Thus it was, without knowing the 
full import of his actions, Ra-Per sat 
himself down upon the Throne of the 
Great One; his bodily eyes closed, and 
the ear of the flesh heard not. But the 
first rose-red flush of a new-born day 
dimly caught a faint smile on his lips, 
a smile of inward Understanding, and 
Peace, and Love. 
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Dreams 


A COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF THIS STRANGE PHENOMENON 
By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis 


(From The Mystic Triangle, July, 1928) 


Many of the articles written by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, are as deathless 
as time. That is, they are concerned with those laws and principles of life and living which 
are eternal, and thus never lose their efficacy or their import, and are as helpful and as inspir- 
tng when read today as they were when they were written five, ten, fifteen, twenty or more 
years ago, and likewise will continue to be as heipful and as instructive in the future. For this 
reason, and for the reason that thousands of readers of the ‘‘Rosicructan Digest’ have not read 
many of the earlier articles of our late Imperator, it is our editorial policy to publish in the 
“Rosicructan Digest“ each month one of his outstanding articles so that his thoughts will 
continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


T IS a common but 
mistaken idea that 
all dreams are 
mystically signifi- 
cant or really of 
a prophetic nature. 
Before touching on 
the probable cause 
of dreams, and the 
stuff of which they 
are made, I would 
like to call your 
attention to the 
fact that through 

all the ages, man has been mystified and 

puzzled by his dreams. The very oldest 
mystical writings indicate that primitive 
man was often horrified by dreams of 
any kind, and because he knew so little 
about mind and its actions, and the 
brain and its peculiarities, he felt sure 
that the experiences through which he 
passed in his dreams were either sa- 


The tanic or divine, and was impressed with 
: 4 the possibility that during his sleep 
oo state he was a different character than 
rges in his waking state, and probably 
March slipped out of his physical body and 
1944 roamed the world at large. 


Dreams played a very important part 
in the lives of the Teutons, but they 
gave greater emphasis to those dreams 
which could be interpreted as a phophe- 
cy. Dreams that were horrifying, or 
merely ridiculous or amusing, were 
given little thought; but if by any 
stretch of the imagination a dream could 
be looked upon as a prophecy of some 
forthcoming incident, it was highly 
magnified and recorded, and then by 
seeking in the worldly affairs some 
replica of the dream. they built up a 
great faith in the prophetic nature of 
certain dreams. Of course, if we take 
all dreams and select from them those 
which, by their very nature, could be 
prophetic of some event in our lives or 
the lives of others, or in the affairs of 
the nation, and then watch closely the 
affairs of ourselves and of the nation, 
we are sure to find many incidents 
which might be called replicas of the 
dreams we selected. In this way, we 
are building a false structure upon an 
artificial premise. 

Many of the ancients believed that 
revelations from the various gods came 
to them through the agency of dreams. 
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and during the Middle Ages their be- 
lief in dreams as divine revelations of 
some kind became part of the Christian 
doctrines. 


The art of interpreting dreams in the 
Middle Ages was not always connected 
with magical powers or with any un- 
usual mental or spiritual attitude on the 
part of the interpreter. Certainly some 
persons seemed to be more apt at in- 
terpreting dreams, and these were al- 
ways looked upon as mystical oracles. 
However, usually the interpreter was 
a person with a known philosophical 
attitude toward life, and with a wide 
knowledge of human nature and human 
events. We can see in reviewing the 
interpretations of famous dreams, as 
recorded in many old books, that the 
interpreters were simply shrewd stu- 
dents of human events, and with that 
type of mind which could logically 
forecast the results of certain present 
day tendencies. To these persons, pre- 
eminently oracles by reputation, and 
catering to the position they held, with 
the probable income and honors that 
were accorded them, it was imperative 
for them to keep a close watch on the 
law of averages, and the general ten- 
dencies of human effort, and the law 
of coincidences in every direction. Even 
the affairs of the lives of those who 
patronized them most were carefully 
studied and tabulated, and therefore 
when one of these persons inquired 
regarding the interpretation of a dream 
the oracles would call upon his under- 
standing of the tendencies of affairs, 
and safely, though shrewdly, prophesy 
certain inevitable future events. By the 
law of average, also. most of such pre- 
dictions were fulfilled, and thus his 
reputation increased, and the belief in 
the prophetic nature of dreams became 


established. 
We read in “Laxdale Saga” that 


Gudrun went to no witch or “possessed” 
person, but to the great Gest the Wise. 
for an interpretation of her dreams, be- 
cause this oracle was universally recog- 
nized as an expert in these matters. 
And we read also in “Heimskringle” 
that King Halfdan the Black consulted 
his wise oracle and councillor regarding 
his dreams; and we find that there were 
common beliefs in regard to the meaning 
of certain things in dreams. For in- 
stance, in the “Lay of Atli” we find 


that Gudrun refers to the dreaming of 
iron as portending fire, and one of the 
characters in that poem declared that 
his wife's dream of a polar bear fore- 
told a storm from the east. The general 
belief in such prophetic symbols in 
dreams later led to the preparation of 
dream books, and dictionaries of dreams. 
many of which are being re-published 
these days and sold chiefly among the 
trashy occult literature offered to those 
who feel that the time is ripe to take 
a plunge into the subject of mysticism, 
and come out of the plunge with their 
ardor and interest greatly cooled off. 
It is regrettable that so much that is 
worthless is so easily accessible to the 
seeker for simple reading matter about 
mysticism. Many a prospective student 
of the higher things of life has been 
turned from the path of his original 
quest by the sad awakening from what 
he believed was an illusion. 


Dreams. on the other hand, are in- 
teresting from various angles, and man 
is not the only creature that dreams, 
but certainly he is one creature of all 
who should use common sense in con- 
nection with his interpretation of them. 
He should realize, first of all, that the 
mere fact that dreams are possible in 
the consciousness or mentality of man 
is a great proof of man's ability to ex- 
tract from the storehouse of memory 
certain associated and disassociated 
facts. That is precisely what takes 
place during the dream state. We say 
that there is a dream state, because we 
would have you realize that the sleeping 
state is not always the dream state, and 
as a matter of fact, one is in a lighter 
state of sleep when dreaming than at 
any other time, perhaps. On the other 
hand, all light stages of sleeping are 
not dream states. Just what constitutes 
the dream states we do not know, and 
we may just as well be perfectly frank 
about it rather than speculate and offer 
our speculations as scientific facts, as 
has been the case with many books on 
the subject. However, it is a border- 
line condition, very muck like the 
borderline condition during which many 
forms of psychic functioning are made 
manifest. It is unquestionably a state 
during which the recorded things and 
registered impressions of the subjective 
memory or storehouse pass easily into 
the objective consciousness. across the 
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borderline that is usually a veil between 
the two chambers of consciousness. 


We know, of course, that all regis- 
tered impressions remain a permanent 
record in the subjective memory, and 
we also know that all impressions made 
upon the eyes and ears and other sen- 
tient faculties of the body do not really 
register themselves upon us. Only those 
things which hold our attention suffi- 
ciently long for us to have a concen- 
trated consciousness of them are regis- 
tered, and this registration automatical- 
ly passes through the indelible records 
of memory. Even those which are thus 
impressed and recorded are not easily 
withdrawn. A process of association 
of ideas or a selection of the proper key 
to unlock the classification of desired 
impressions must be used, and all of the 
present day memory systems attempt to 
show us how we may use various keys 
or a combination of keys in the process 
of memorizing and withdrawing of 
memorized facts. 

During the dream state, however, it 
would appear that the withdrawing of 
these registered impressions is simple, 
and so easy that very often the im- 
pressions seem to rise up out of their 
entombed and forgotten place. and 
parade before our psychic consciousness 
without control or direction. 

As stated above, the registered im- 
pressions that are stored away in the 
permanent memory of the subjective or 
psychic self are so classified and indexed 
by subject and related subject that in 
order to extract any of these impres- 
sions from their well-protected place, 
one must have the proper key to recall 
them. It is very much like going to the 
public library and consulting the card 
index system. in order to learn the pre- 
cise title or number of a book which 
contains the specific information we 
desire. Having gotten this title or num- 
ber, it is a simple matter to locate the 
particular book and open it to the 
wanted information. It is true, of 
course, that in regard to many subjects 
one need not have the particular key 
number or title for we can easily locate 
the book and the information by its 
general classification. For instance, in 
every large library, there are books 
classified under the general title of psy- 
chology, metaphysics, New Thought, 
and so forth, just as there are books on 


astronomy, electricity, magnetism, and 
similar subjects. If one just wishes some 
general information on any one of these 
subjects, one does not have to consult 
the card index system, but merely select 
one of the books under the general 
classification. 

If, on the other hand, one wishes to 
learn about some incident of the Cru- 
sades in the Twelfth Century. or learn 
what part of Africa is the oldest, in 
regard to the establishment of schools, 
one would have to consult the index 
system to find out whether these sub- 
jects are treated more completely under 
the title of Crusades, or under the title 
of French History of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, or under ecclesiastical history; and 
for the other subjects one would have 
to learn whether a book on the subject 
of schools, or the progress of civiliza- 
tion in Africa, would contain the par- 
ticular information we desire. Having 
determined what key to use, or in other 
words, having found the key to the title 
of the proper book to consult, it is then 
an easy matter to go to the right part 
of the library and withdraw the par- 
ticular book. The use of a key in this 
sense is much like the use of the prin- 
ciple of associated ideas, or the associa- 
tion of ideas, in recalling recorded and 
registered facts from the library of the 
memory. 

For instance, if some one asks us 
what we did on the first Monday of 
July, last year, we may be unable to 
answer for some little time, until by 
analysis and the looking at a calendar 
we discover that the first Monday in 
July was the Fourth of July. Instantly 
that date becomes a key to the recorded 
impressions in our memory, and with 
that key we can open the proper book 
and perhaps instantly bring back from 
the recesses of the memory the regis- 
tered impressions of things that occurred 
on that very day. The whole process 
of recollection, or recalling from the 
memory facts that are stored there. is 
based upon this principle of association 
of ideas, and you will note that when- 
ever you are trying to recall the address 
of someone, a telephone number, or 
some other incident in connection with 
a person or place, you generally con- 
centrate for a few moments and exclude 
all other impressions while you proceed 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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EAR, like courage, 

assumes many 
and various forms, 
but unlike cour- 
age, it is always 
and invariably 
the unknown that 
is feared. Once 
the unknown is 
brought into 
the realm of the 
known, fear van- 
ishes and ease, 
power and self- 
confidence are made manifest.” 


Obviously, then, before one can begin 
any kind of a sensible attack on fear, 
it is necessary to know, and be fully 
conscious of the exact nature of the 
thing or the condition that one fears. 
Without such knowledge, any attempt 
to banish fear must, necessarily and in- 
evitably result in failure. In many cases, 
this recognition of the fear, this facing 
of facts, is all that is necessary to com- 
pletely eliminate it. hat we want to 
emphasize here is the fact that it is ab- 
solutely essential to know the nature of 
your fear before you can hope to con- 
quer it. Bring it out into the open, ex- 
amine it, analyze it, inspect it, scrutinize 
it, consider it in every possible relation 
to your future welfare. If you will do 
only this, the chances are that your fear 
will vanish because, lacking substance, 
it will become nonexistent. 


Just what is it that you fear? Health? 
Wealth? Position? Old age? Acci- 
dents? Death? If you have health you 
have the only wealth that counts. If you 
haven't health it is a dead certainty that 
you won't get it by worrying about it. 
In fact, you will only aggravate your 
condition by so doing. The only sensi- 
ble thing to do is to go to a doctor, or a 
specialist, or a dozen of them if need be, 
until you have definitely decided, to 
your own satisfaction, whether your dis- 


Fear-fighting Facts 


By G. N. Garrison, F. R. C. 


ease is physical or mental — and have 
taken the necessary steps to correct it. 
This accomplished; looking toward 
your ultimate complete recovery, you 
have done your best — the angels in 
heaven could have done no better. Quit 
worrying! 

If it’s your position or “job” that’s 
worrying you; if you have done, and are 
doing, the very best you can—forget it. 
It's a “cinch” you're no good to yourself 
or your “boss” while you spend three 
quarters of the day worrying whether 
or not you'll get laid off in the other 
quarter. If you do get the “pink slip” 
in your envelope, there is a reason. 
Make it your business to find out why 
and then correct it. 

Do you continually worry about your 
old age? Millions of men and women 
have reached old age before you—but 
they didn't do it by worrying; had they 
worried, for them, there would have 
been no old age, but an early grave. 

Is it accidents you fear? You won't 
if you but realize that they do not 
“happen"’—they are caused; and out- 
side of the usual caution and ordinary 
common sense, there is nothing you can 
do to prevent them. Assuredly not by 
worrying about them. 

As for death; what is so terrible 
about that anyway? It is the one and 
only absolute certainty in this phase of 
physical existence we call life. It is 
when we try to define the word “life” 
that we come into almost insurmount- 
able difficulties—for who among us can 
say that life on this plane or on some 
other plane is the more desirable, the 
more equitable, the more righteous, or 
the more really worthwhile? It is when 
we fully and completely realize that 
“life” and “death” are but dual mani- 
festation of a continuous and ever- 
abiding existence, that fear of it van- 
ishes into nothingness and we are im- 
bued with the wholesome spirit of living 
this life here and now! 
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ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES 


By Tuor Kumarenxto, Sovereign Grand Master 


HERE are so many 
schools of thought 
in this country that 
it is imperative 
that we should 
have clearly in 
mind the princi- 
ples that constitute 
the Rosicrucian 
philosophy of life. 
That we empha- 
size our own view- 
point by no means 
implies that we are 

We are tolerant of all 

We realize that 
If it did not fill 


intolerant. 
schools of thought. 

each one fills a need. 
a need, it would not exist. Everything 
that exists does so because of a desire 


in the human heart for its existence. 
Whenever that desire is not completely 
satisfied, it will gradually cease to exist. 
At the same time a student of the Rosi- 
crucian philosophy should realize the 
difference between a less complete and 
a more complete statement of truth. 
You all know the story of the seven 
blind men and the elephant. Each one 
felt one part of the elephant and from 
that thought he knew all about the whole 
elephant. So it is with all the sects, 
creeds, cults, and schools. 

It is better that a man believe in 
something than be devoid of faith. It 
is better that a man belong to a group 


than be wholly self-centered and an 
isolated individual. It is better that he 
accept some code of ethics, no matter 
how imperfect, than live a lawless life. 
It is better that he believe that there is 
no life but this one and that the soul 
disintegrates with so-called death. 

All schools of thought, therefore, are 
achieving a worth-while task. They give 
man a faith and a code of ethics by 
which to live; they teach him to be less 
materialistic; they teach him the power 
of thought; they teach him the existence 
of the divine in the world and in life. 
There comes a time, however, in the 
life of every thinking individual when 
the multiplicity of schools of thought 
puzzles him. If each contains a germ of 
truth, he wonders what is the whole 
truth? He realizes the inconsistencies 
that partial representations of the truth 
must possess. Each school of thought 
has its quota of failures. What is the 
cause of success? What is the cause of 
failure? The thinking mind demands 
a unified, comprehensive system, ex- 
plaining life and the world, accounting 
for the bewildering panorama of ex- 
perience. 

We are confident enough to assert 
that the one wholly satisfactory philoso- 
phy of life is that of spiritual monism, 
or mysticism, known as Rosicrucianism. 
The mystic philosophy is the divine 
wisdom of the ages. The fundamental 
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principles have been the same for thou- 
sands of years. Those who have lived 
their lives within the framework of these 
principles know that these universal 
laws are fact. The masters and adepts 
have demonstrated every point of these 
teachings. We teach the science of 
life. Your acceptance of the Rosicrucian 
philosophy by no means implies that 
you withdraw from the community or 
from the groups where you are known 
and exert a beneficial influence. As 
Rosicrucians you ought to understand 
that all these schools of thought are but 
forms or channels through which the 
divine forces can reach human beings 
and through which men and women can 
learn to cooperate with each other and 
help the communities in which they live. 
You need not destroy a man’s faith. 
You need not estrange him from the 
organizations to which he is devoting 
time and money. But the world is full 
of influences. The libraries are full of 
books. The schools are wholly secular 
in spirit. Intellectually trained and 
scientifically educated people often dis- 
parage the spiritual things. They pro- 
ceed at a snail's pace in the investiga- 
tion of spiritual truths. In the meantime, 
the world rocks with fascism, terrorism. 
and war. The world acts in the assump- 
tion of materialism and displays an in- 
tolerance, a brutality, and an inhumanity 
so relentless and unremitting as to make 
the angels weep and fill the heart of 
every spiritually-minded person with 
shame. 


In a world of malefic influences we 
must speak and we must speak out loud. 
The divine power that created the world 
laid down the laws by which it is 
governed. The messengers of God have 
come in every cycle to teach mankind. 
God did not leave His children bereft 
of guidance. These are the truths that 
have been taught by every avatar to 
every race and in every cycle. 


First of all, reincarnation is the basic 
law of life. The soul is on a spiritual 
journey. Life in this world is a school 
and eventually the sou] will be reab- 
sorbed in its divine source. That is the 
goal of our compulsory journey. The 
schools of thought that refuse to accept 
reincarnation are closing their eyes to 
a basic fact. Without the understand- 
ing of an indestructible and repeatedly 


manifesting life force many facts in our 
lives are wholly inexplicable. 


Secondly, the law of compensation 
or the doctrine of Karma is the next 
great truth in life. Not to accept the 
law of compensation is to remove the 
principle of rationality, the law of cause 
and effect, from life and the world. Life 
is reduced to chaos. Chance becomes 
a deciding factor. Fate becomes a grim 
and forbidding monster. Justice be- 
comes blind. God seems merciless. The 
heart refuses to accept so repellant a 
scheme of creation. 


Thirdly, we emphasize the life of love 
and service. Do the duty that lies near- 
est to you. Do it to the best of your 
ability and without any thought of re- 
ward. Develop your potentialities with 
enthusiasm. Strive for promotion and 
advancement through study, through 
self-improvement, through giving gen- 
erously of your time, through doing 
exceptionally good work, through offer- 
ing the public a reliable product or a 
necessary service. It is foolish to rely 
wholly on prayer, or the power of 
thought, or on favorable vibrations. 
These methods will assist the prepared 
and trained man. The unprepared and 
untrained man will not find that these 
methods will take the place of training 
and experience. God will not leave 
destitute the righteous man in the hour 
of his need; but since we are here in 
this world to develop ourselves to the 
utmost, more power will be given to the 
man who has made every effort to 
utilize the opportunities of the earth- 
plane. Through training we make our- 
selves receptive to divine inspiration. 
Does it not seem logical that the Cosmic 
will send a musical inspiration to a 
musician, and a unique artistic theme 
to an artist. and a new scientific truth 
to a scientist? Suppose your knowledge 
of mathematics was very slight. If the 
Cosmic sent you a great mathematical 
principle, would you recognize it? Could 
you receive it? Could you utilize it? 
Educate yourself in some field of 
thought, and you will become receptive 
to divine influence in that particular 


field. 


Perhaps opportunities in your field 
are few because of lack of organization. 
Then help your trade or profession to 
organize and improve conditions. Men 
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must learn cooperation. God will not 
do for man what man can do for him- 
self. Our duty is to the human race to 
which we belong. Even if personal suc- 
cess has crowned our efforts, we must 
step forward and help our less success- 
ful brethren improve their lot in life. 
Someone asked a highly developed Hin- 
du what his religion was. He said, “My 
religion now is to see that no one in 
my country starves.” John Ruskin, the 
great English essayist, began life as an 
art critic. Thomas Carlyle turned his 
attention to social and economic prob- 
lems. The misery of the mass of man- 
kind appalled him. Thereupon he be- 
came a champion of social justice. He 
said that it was necessary to see that 
every human being had where to live, 
what to eat, and what to wear, before 
being concerned about art. We empha- 
size, therefore, every form of social 
service and community work and enter- 
prises making for international peace 
and cooperation. We deplore every 
school of thought that discourages 
people from being social-minded, or 
makes it seem unnecessary to help the 
needy, the suffering, and the unfortu- 
nate. Not everyone is ready to master 
the laws of life. At least life can be 
made a little more pleasant and a little 


easier for us all. 5 


We emphasize soul personality de- 
velopment. We teach the soul domi- 
nant, the soul triumphant. We disap- 
prove of the average human being 
training himself to be a medium. We 
disapprove the forcing of the develop- 
ment of psychic powers. We disapprove 
of hypnotism. Psychic phenomena at 
one time helped people to see that there 
was more to life than what materialism 
taught. But now the need is to develop 
will power, initiative, sound judgement, 
and the wisdom based upon experience 
and intuition. How can you develop 
these qualities if you seek for guidance 
every step of the way? The need is to 
develop a positive reaction to life. We 
can learn much from the reactions of 
people. Mistakes impress the mind with 
indelible lessons. If you are making an 
earnest effort to live the life of love and 


/ 


service, you will be prevented from 
making disastrous mistakes. How can 
we learn life and the human nature un- 
less we mingle with all types of people 
and come in contact with every sort of 
condition? We do not approve of shut- 
ting our eyes to evil conditions in the 
world, or our ears to the cries of an- 
guish from suffering humanity. 

We emphasize soul personality de- 
velopment and character training. We 
emphasize the life of love and service. 
Then having achieved a firm will, strong 
mental powers, controlled emotions, 
having become habituated to a life of 
love and service, we are ready for the 
cultivation of psychic powers and for 
the conquest of other planes of ex- 
istence. 

We teach a positive, constructive 
philosophy of life. We consider toler- 
ance and brotherhood essential prin- 
ciples. We are opposed to any philoso- 
phy of life that permits intolerance, that 
approves of any form of race hatred or 
religious persecution. We consider any 
school of thought that does not im- 
press upon the human being the neces- 
sity of cooperation with his fellow 
human beings as tending to selfishness 
and separation. 

To sum up, we must live the Rosi- 
crucian life. We must live the life of 
love and service. We must make the 
most of our lives on earth in accordance 
with spiritual principles. We must build 
health and vitality. We must develop 
our minds. We must cultivate our 
talents. We must grow in wisdom and 
experience. We must grow in altruism. 
We must do our share in breaking down 
the barriers of race, sect, and creed. 
We must ignore social barriers. We 
must share what we can of time, serv- 
ice, money, and ability. We must make 
ourselves worthy of greater opportuni- 
ties in another incarnation. 

Above all, we must be active in sow- 
ing the seeds of truth. We must be 
prepared to explain it to all who are 
ready for it. We must be prepared to 
point out the way to all who wander 
perplexed and confused by the con- 
flicting teachings of innumerable schools 
of thought. 
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DREAMS 
(Continued from Page 64) 


to correlate and associate certain things 
in order to bring forth the key to the 
fact that you desire to recall. 

Now, the same thing occurs very 
often in dreams. Here it is not neces- 
sary for us to concentrate objectively 
and blot out all other objective impres- 
sions for the time being, since our 
borderline state of sleep has already 
blotted out objective impressions, and 
leaves us absolutely free to manipulate 
the subjective actions relating to recol- 
lection. Two things can occur in such 
a state that are responsible for dreams. 
There may be other things which occur, 
but of these we are not quite sure, and 
should not speculate. First, conditions 
of our own body and our own physical 
consciousness may suddenly present us 
with a key to some locked-up impression 
in the memory, or some external psychic 
or mental impression coming to us may 
furnish the key. 

Let me take the first method and ex- 
plain it. As we have said, dreams 
usually occur in a peculiar borderline 
state, midway between complete subjec- 
tivity and partial objectivity. In other 
words, in that state where we are not 
completely asleep, or where our objec- 
tive consciousness is not thoroughly 
dormant. In this state, the sudden blow- 
ing on our face or hands of a cold 
breeze from an open window may give 
us an objective impression of extreme 
coldness, which being carried across the 
borderline to the subjective, is inter- 
preted as a chilly, icy impression, and 
this may be taken up by the subjective 
as a key to subjects pertaining to the 
North Pole, winter with its ice and 
snow, a sudden plunge into an ice- 
covered lake or many other things con- 
nected with extreme cold and ice. Then, 
with such a key, the memory storehouse 
of impressions connected with such 
subjects is unlocked, and out into the 
subjective consciousness come parading 
all the impressions which have ever been 
registered in our memory from reading 
books, from moving pictures, and from 
actual experiences pertaining to the 
North, to frozen areas, to Winter, and 
to coldness and ice generally. In the 
morning, we recall having a dream about 
skating and falling into a frozen lake, 


or of being high up in the air in an 
airplane where it is very cold, or being 
on an expedition to the North Pole or 
some other peculiar incident. Perhaps, 
while we were in the borderline state 
something or some one may have 
touched us on the hand or on the face, 
or even a fly may have suddenly alighted 
on the temple or forehead, giving an 
impression of a sudden jolt or shock, 
and this may be interpreted by the sub- 
jective as a key related to a pistol wound 
or a blow with evil intent. Immediately 
there is unlocked from the memory im- 
pressions relating to such things, and we 
have another peculiar dream. We might 
go on and cite thousands of things 
which are responsible, such as sounds, 
flashes of colored lights, the changes 
of temperature in a room, little pains 
from an improperly digested meal, the 
unusual touch of the blankets on some 
part of the face, and many other things 
of this kind which could cause the un- 
locking of impressions from the memory. 

In the other instance of impressions 
received from external sources, we have 
that peculiar classification of thoughts 
received by our subjective mind from 
the minds of other persons, Perhaps 
during the early morning hours, or 
during the early evening hours after 
retiring, some one somewhere is think- 
ing of us so concentratedly that there 
is a transmission of the thought, and 
this thought being received by us while 
in the borderline state, acts as a key and 
unlocks impressions regarding the per- 
son whose thought reached us. Or, if 
the impressions do not relate to the 
person who sent the thought, the im- 
pressions may relate to things connected 
with the life and activities of that 
person. 


There is a possible and interesting 
third process whereby we may receive 
an impression from the Cosmic or from 
the Universal Mind in regard to some 
event that is transpiring at some distant 
place, or is about to occur, for all things 
are registered in the Cosmic long before 
they have manifestation on the material 
plane. Receiving an impression this 
way from the Cosmic may also cause us 
to have a dream, by supplying a key 
to the memory storehouse. 

So we see that dreams may be caused 
in many ways, and perhaps there are 
dreams caused by such a thing as a 
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book falling from the open shelves of 
the memory library, opening itself to 
some page of past impressions, which 
impressions rise up from the book and 
pass in review before our subjective 
consciousness. 

It seems to be a fact that nothing we 
dream ever pertains to something we 
have not registered in its fundamental 
idea. Of course we may take the im- 
pressions from the memory of a giraffe 
and hippopotamus, and combine them 
into a unique animal, and see it in all 
its grotesqueness as part of our dream. 
Later, we may see that this could not 
have come from the memory, because 
we could not have ever seen and regis- 
tered such an animal. And we may take 
several impressions from the memory 
pertaining to occurrences in our own 
lives, and unite them so as to make a 
new impression or a new picture, much 
to our surprise and inability to explain 
the following day when the dream is 
recalled. 

Not all dreams are recalled. Many 
of them occur in the subjective con- 
sciousness and remain there, and do not 
pass over into the objective conscious- 
ness at all. The peculiar borderline 
state in which dreams occur is a rapidly 
fluctuating state with most sleepers. 
The turning in bed from one side to 
the other partially awakens every 
sleeper, and for a moment brings him 
to a borderline state which may last 
but a few seconds, but during that short 
space of time a dream may be started. 
However, before it is underway, the 
sleeper is again more than ninety per- 
cent subjective, and the dream stays in 
the subjective consciousness, never 
reaching the objective. On the other 
hand, in those periods when deep sleep 
seems to be impossible, and a borderline 
state lasts for many minutes or an hour 
or more at a time, there may be many 
dreams or one long dream which will 
pass over to the objective consciousness 
and remain there, and be vivid in the 
mind in the morning, or at some other 
hours of the day. 

All in all, dreams are intensely in- 
teresting, and they certainly prove one 


great outstanding fact, that man has a 
dual consciousness and a dual state of 
mind, and that he can live at times in 
either state or on the borderline of both. 
We know that the activities and excite- 
ments of a dream can affect our physi- 
cal body and tire and excite us to the 
same extent that a material, physical 
experience can. Therefore the realities 
of dreams are just as important and just 
as effective upon our physical constitu- 
tion as are the realities of actualities or 
materia], physical experiences. 


One thing our readers should keep 
in mind is this: that it is evidently quite 
impossible for another person to inter- 
pret your dreams. We may see by the 
foregoing statements that the greatest 
oracles or wise men of the past, who 
interpreted dreams, like unto those of 
today who would pretend to interpret 
them for you, can do nothing more than 
guess at the significance of any dream 
that you may have. If there is in the 
dream a real communication or impres- 
sion of prophecy or advise, transmitted 
to you from some other person's mind 
through a key message being sent, no 
one but you and the person who sent 
the first unconscious or conscious 
thought as a key could fathom the mys- 
tery of the dream, or tell its real signifi- 
cance. Therefore, dream books and 
dream dictionaries are useless and simp- 
ly an innocent pastime. If your dream 
means anything at all, it must be in- 
terpreted by you, and if a dream seems 
unusually significant, the thing to do is 
to analyze it as best you can, and make 
a note of it in some notebook accom- 
panied by the date and day and your 
brief analysis of it, and then watch to 
see if some future dream or experience 
in life will check up with it in some way. 
By this process, you can discover after 
a year or so whether your dreams have 
any significance to you or not. 


We hope this explanation and these 
suggestions will help you to have a 
better understanding of dreams, and 
their merits in connection with the af- 
fairs of living. 
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MIND AND MAGIC 
(Continued from Page 54) 


sufficient leisure and freedom from the 
necessity of struggling for a livelihood. 
like their fellow tribesmen, to devote 
their lives to their purpose, namely the 
development of their magical and re- 
ligious beliefs. 


Now we have seen that one of the 
life values of primitive man, and with 
which magic concerns itself, is success. 
After all, success is the satisfactory 
culmination of an enterprise, no matter 
what it may be. Though the life of the 
primitive man was simple, nevertheless 
he was as desirous of success for his 
activities as we are for ours. The sha- 
man or medicine man, therefore, was 
also a business administrator, a very 
practical man of the world, because he 
helped his fellows through his art, so 
they thought, to acquire success. The 
priesthood waxed wealthy by gifts 
which were made to them for the pur- 
pose of winning their services, in fact 
as an assurance that in consideration of 
such generosity special attention would 
be given the donor’s needs. These 
priests were not consulted by the pro- 
saic tribesmen alone, but also by the 
chiefs. The great warrior leaders be- 
lieved they depended upon the exor- 
cisms which would be invoked by the 
magician. Such exorcisms consisted of 
prophesies and of providing communi- 
cations with the invisible egos. Even 
during the Golden Age of Pericles of 
ancient Greece, one of the world’s 
greatest eras of culture, when architec- 
ture and the various arts were being 
advanced, and when philosophies, which 
were to shape the thought of the world. 
were in the formative stage, there ex- 
isted oracles at Delphi who were con- 
sulted by Pericles, the great statesman, 
on matters of import. The oracles were 
but another form of priest or shaman. 


It is sometimes believed by primitive 
peoples that the medicine man, or the 
shaman, if you will. actually possesses 
a supernatural power. It is thought that 
these humans have supernatural agen- 
cies which reside within them. This 
conception is often suggested by mental 
and physical afflictions, which certain 
unfortunate members of the tribe have. 
These afflictions, of course, naturally 
distinguish them from their fellows. For 


example. one who has been stricken 
with epilepsy, because of his contortions 
and the gibberish which he utters while 
he is so possessed it is believed that 
some supernatural ego is included with- 
in him. It is thought that such persons 
have the power to be taken possession 
of by a supernatural being, and conse- 
quently they are frequently made medi- 
cine men. Likewise, those who are sub- 
ject to cataleptic spasms, whereby they 
become rigid and their breathing and 
heart movement can hardly be detected, 
and they give evidence of being dead, 
are thought to be possessed by a super- 
natural agent by which they can ac- 
complish these “feats.” Also, as it is 
known, persons who are subject to 
cataleptic spasms are often impervious 
to pain; this appears as a supernatural 
attribute to the primitive mind, and so 
they too are given a position of promi- 
nence as a priest or shaman. 

More often, however, in primitive 
culture, the medicine man is not con- 
sidered possessed of a supernatural 
power himself, but rather as one who 
has mastered a system of art, whereby 
he can, at will, conjure the supernatural 
and cause it to serve him. The average 
primitive person doesn’t want to take 
the chance on his own understanding 
of this system, and so he consults the 
priest, or the magician. The custom is 
the same today when we consult a 
physician in matters of our health. I 
am sure that the average intelligent per- 
son does not think that a physician in- 
herently possesses curative powers or 
abilities within his own being that any- 
one else doesn't have. but he does be- 
lieve and know that the physician, 
through his training and experience, has 
become more of a master of a system 
for utilizing nature’s laws in matters of 
health, than has the layman, conse- 
quently he is consulted. The medicine 
man, too, was consulted like the re- 
ligionist today consults his spiritual 
advisor, his minister, his priest. or his 
rabbi. It is believed by the religionists 
that the former have the training and 
the understanding to interpret properly 
for them the holy or sacred books. So, 
too, | repeat, the primitive man went to 
his magician. 

The practices of magic, the methods 
actually used, are based upon the idea 
that there is a sympathetic relationship 
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between all things, regardless of whether 
they are animate or inanimate. If the 
primitive mind went no further than 
that, we could indeed pay its thinking 
much homage. for, after all, the unity 
of all things is what philosophy has 
been seeking for centuries. It is also 
what modern science is trying to ex- 


plain by its electronic theory. Unfor- 
tunately the primitive mind was not 
capable of going beyond that primary 
premise in a rational way, and from it 
there evolved many misconceptions and 
distorted ideas which have brought forth 
all of the various aspects of magic. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE RELIGION OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from Page 46) 


necessary. A peaceful society depends 
upon truly knowing what peace is, from 
within, and externally creating it ac- 
cordingly. 

The religion of tomorrow is thus a 
mystical pantheism. It is pantheism, in 
that God is in everything. But it con- 


tends that everything is not a true part 
of God, for no thing is as it seems. 
Therefore, we cannot knowingly say of 
anything, this is God. This religion is 
mystical because our most intimate ex- 
periences of the substance of God pro- 
ceed from our inner consciousness. 


y NOW 


THE ROSICRUCIAN NEW YEAR 
{Continued from Page 51) 


the special ceremonies at their nearest 
AMORC lodge or chapter. Write or 
telephone, at once, the lodge or chapter 
nearest you. as listed in the directory 
of The Rosicrucian Digest, for details 
as to the day and hour. The ceremony 
and feast will be conducted by the 
Supreme Grand Lodge in the Francis 
Bacon Auditorium, Rosicrucian Park. 
on Sunday, March 19, beginning at 
7:30 p. m. Each member is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Members who are distant from a 
Rosicrucian lodge or chapter may ob- 
tain. for performance in their own home 
sanctum, a simple and mystical Rosicru- 
cian New Year ritual based upon the 
traditional rites conducted in the temples 
of the Order. Enclose ten cents to cover 
mailing charges only, and ask for the 
Rosicrucian Sanctum New Year Ritual. 
Such a ceremony should be performed 
in your sanctum on the exact date as 
proclaimed at the beginning of this 
article. 


ROSICRUCIAN NEW YEAR OBSERVANCE IN TORONTO 
‘The Toronto Chapter of AMORC, 10 Lansdowne Avenue, invites members in Toronto 


and vicinity to be present at the annual New Year observance, Sunday, March 19, 1944, 


at 7:00 p. m. 


OUR WARTIME EDITION 


In order to conform with the limitation order of the War Production Board issued to 
magazine publishers, you will notice that this issue of the “Rosicrucain Digest’ has 
been reduced in number of pages. As our contribution to the conservation of paper and 
to conform to the War Production Board's regulations, we have eliminated four pages 
of our rotogravure section. We are sure that our members and friends will continue to 
enjoy the “Rosicrucian Digest” which will maintain its same standards through the 
remainder of the war as it has in the past. We can assure our readers that they can 
look forward to a resumption of the section of the magazine now eliminated as soon as 
it is possible and, we hope, with many new features added. 


THE PURPOSES OF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 


Practical application of natural and spiritual laws. 
panization is to enable all to live in harmon; 

osmic forces for the attainment of health, 
is internationally known as “AM 


The purpose of the or- 
with the creative, constructive 
ef appiness and peace. The Order 
ORC” (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 


activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to 
affiliated members, together with many other benefits. For complete in- 
formation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association, 
write a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book "The Mastery 
of Life.” Address Scribe S. P. C., in care of 


Member of 
“FUDOSI” 
(Federation Uni- 
verselle des 
Ordres et 
Societes 
Tnitlatiques) 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U. 8. A. 
(Cable Address: ““AMORCO"’) 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdiction 
RALPH M. LEWIS, F. B. C. --- Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A. M.0.R.C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 
territories and possessions. The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon writ- 


ten request. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 
Hermes Minor Lodge, AMORC Temple. Mr. 
Sidney A. Fitzgerald, Master. Reading room 
and inquiry office open daily except Sundays: 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 6 to 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 
12 noon to 4 p. m., 148 Gramercy Place. 
Oakland: 


Oakland Minor Lodge,* Pacific Building, 16th and 
Jefferson Streets; Mr. R Clayson, Master; 
r. P. C. Evans, Secretary. Convocations lst and 
8rd Sundays, 3 p. m. in Wigwam Hall; Library. 
Room 406, open afternoons, 1 to 3:20, except Sat- 
urdays; Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. Phone Higate 5996. 
Sacramento: 


Clement B. LeBrun Chapter.* Miss Edith Morton, 
Master; Miss Margarette Christian, Secretary. 
Meetings lst and 3rd Fridays at 8 p. m., Friend- 
ship Hall, Odd Fellow’s Building, 9th and K Sts. 
San Diego: 
San Diego Chapter. Mrs. Victor R. Quenzer, 
Master; Mrs. Vesta Dowell. Secretary, 1036 
Edgemont. Tel. F-4598. Meetings every Tues- 
day, 8:00 p. m. 
San Francisco: 
Francis Bacon Chapter. Mr. Frank C. Parker, 
Master, 747 reget Street. Meetings every Monday 
at 8 p. m., 1957 Chestnut Street. 
MASSACHUSETTES 
Boston: 
Johannes Kelpius Tode Mr. Joseph A. Evange- 
lista, Master, Tel. Parkway 3026-J; Mrs. Earl R. 
Hamilton, Secretary. Temple and reading room, 
Suite 237, 739 Boylston Street. Convocations for 
members Thursday evening and Sunday after- 
noon. Special Convocations for all members and 
for all degrees the second Monday of each month 
at 8 p.m. from September to June. Special ses- 
sions for the public Sunday evenings at 7:45 p. m. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
The Nefertiti Minor Lodge.* Mr. Leon Tonn, 
Master; Miss Mary M. Gonser, Secretary. Read- 


ing room open daily, 12 to 5 p.m. and 7:30 to 
10 p. m.; Sundays 2 to 6:30 p. m. only. Lakeview 
Bldg.. 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Ruoms 408-9-10. 
Lecture sessions for ALL members every Tues- 
day night, 8 p. m. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis: 


Chapter Master, Mr. Wm. H. J. Coquelin, 915 
Bates Street, St. Louis, Telephone Pl. 1741; Mrs. 
Joseph Ilg, Secretary, 92 Coral Dr., Affton, 
Telephone FI. 7125. Regular _convocations each 
Tuesday, 8 p.m. at 3008 So. Grand. Inquiry of- 
fice open to public daily 2 to 5 p. m., Monday and 
Thursday nights, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Mr. Scott Wilkerson, 
Master, 1515 25th St., S. E., Tel. LUdlow 0798-J; 
Mrs. Chrystel F. Anderson, ie 2032 Bel- 
mont Road, N. W., Apt. 317. Tel. HObart 4000. 
Meetings Confederate Memorial Hall, 1322 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., every Friday evening at 8 p. m. 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Mrs. E. H. Smith, Secretary, P.O. Box 3310, 


Miami. Meetings every Sunday evening at 7:30. 
Biscayne Temple, 120 N. W. 15th Avenue. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Mr. Herbert J. Hoff. Master; Mr. William H. 
Eby, Jr., Secretary, 2905 Baker Street, Tel. La- 
Fayette 2366. Meetings 1st and 3rd Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m., I.O.0.F. Temple, 100 
West Saratoga Street at Cathedral. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville: 

Louisville Chapter. Mr. Frank S. Smith, Sr., 
Master; Miss Mildred White, Secretary. Meetings 
first and third Sundays at 8:00 p. m., Ship Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Emma Unterfenger, 948 
Kensington Ave.; Secretary, Mrs. Sylvia Roman, 

Sycamore St. Meetings every Wednesday, 
7:30 p. m., 225 Delaware Avenue, Room No. 9. 
New York City: 


New York City,” 250 W. 57th Street. Mr. Joseph 
Weed, Master; Bertha Clay Olsson, Secretary. 
Mystical convocations each Wednesday evening 
at 8 p.m. for all grades. Inquiry and reading 
rooms open week days and Sundays, 1 to 8 p. m. 


Booker T. Washington Chapter. Mr. Philip D. 
Nelson, Master, 20 Spencer Place, Brooklyn, Tel. 
Nevins 8-1557. Mrs. Catherine E. King, Secre- 
tary, 64 E. 134 Street. New York City. Meetings 
every Sunday at 8 p.m., 69 West 125 Street, 
Room 63. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Mary A. Christoe; Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. F. Larimore. Meetings every Mon- 
day, 8 p. m., at 1322 East Pine St. Reading room 
open Monday through Friday, 1 to 4 p. m. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Walter Taylor; Secretary, 
Mrs. Louis F. Branch, 1408 So. Acoma Street. 


Meetings every Friday, 8 p.m., C. 


y A. Johnson 
Bidg., 509 17th Street, Room 302. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Chapter Master, Mrs. Pearl C. Stribling; Mrs. 
Winnifred G. Atkins, Secretary, 2335 N. W. 30th 
Street. Meetings every Sunday, 7:30 p. m., Room 
318, Y. W. C. A. Building. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul-Minneapolis: 
Essene Chapter. Mr. James French, Master, 
1610 Stevens Avenue, Minneapolis, Telephone 
Ge 6549; Mrs. S. M. Penniman, Secretary, 1410 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Paul, Telephone Em 0225. 
Meetings aa and 4th Sundays at 3:00 p.m., 


Y. W. C. A., 1130 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. Louis N. Perna, 
Jr., Master. Meetings every Monday, 8:30 p. m., 
87 Washington Street. 
OBEGON 
Portland: 


Portland Baag Chapter. Mr. Marius Carrel, Mas- 
ter; Mr. Rex W. Rawls, Secretary. Meetings, 714 
5. W. llth Ave. , every Thursday, 8 p. m. 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
Mrs. Fang Hogenson, Master, Telephone 7-0039 
Dr. H. F, Syndergaard, Secretary, Telephone 
56-1889. Meetings every Wednesday, 8:30 p 
420 Ness Bldg. Reading room open daily Sept 
Sunday from 10 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Alois F. Eckmann; Edith 
M. Wolff, Secretary. Meetings every Monday at 
8 p. m., $431 W. Lisbon Avenue. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Thebes Chapter No. 336. Mr. Harry L. Gubbins, 
Master, 16252 Strathmoor; Mr. R. A. es 
Secretary, 676 Stimson St. Meetings at the D: 
troit Federation of Women's Clubs Bldg., 4811 
2nd Ave., every Tuesday, 8 p.m. 


OHIO 


Cleveland: 

Mr. Wm. R. Morran, Master, 1281 W. 104 Street; 
Telephone Woodbine. 4116; Miss Anne Rosenjack, 
Secretary, 12504 Rexford Avenue. Meetings every 
Friday at 8 p. m., Hotel Statler. 

Cincinnati: 

Mr. O. Jack Buckley, Master, 3519 Michigan Ave., 
Telephone East 7051; Mrs. Emma L. Ransick, 
Secretary, Telephone Jefferson 1726. Moelingen 
every Friday at 7:30 m., Gilbert Hall, 2524 Gil- 
bert Ave., Walnut Hiis. 


Dayton: 


Mr. Fred E. Titsch, Jr., Master; Mrs. Wava W. 


Stultz. Secretary. Meetings every Wednesday, 

7:30 p. m., 56 E. 14th St., Rauh Hall. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: 


Benjamin Franklin Chapter. Helen Yahn Ezell, 
Master, 5645 Addison St. Meetings for all mem- 
bers every Sunday, 7:30 p.m. at 219 S. Broad St. 


Pittsburgh: 


First Penn. Lodge. Mrs. Helen A. Hull, Secre- 
tary, 445 Kennedy Ave., N.S. Pittsburgh. 
TEXAS 
Fort Worth: 
3201 E. ist St. 


Chapter Master, Georgie Appel, 
Meeninga every Fri 7:30 p 
Parlor B, 512 re Street. 


.m., at Elks Club, 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 
The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of their representatives, will 


be given upon request, 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, N.S. W.: 


Sydney Chapter. 
660 Pacific 


OANADA 
Toronto, Ontario: 
Mr. Dennis Critoph, Master. Sessions Ist and 3rd 
Sundays, 7:30 p. m., 10 Lansdowne Avenue. 
Vancouver, British Columbia: 
Canadian Grand CEN AMORC. Mr. Harold E. 
Moody, Master, 8835 W. 24th Ave., Phone Alma 
2605L; Mr. Melford Hardy, Secreta gar Fraser 
Avenue, Ste. 9, Phone Fairmont MORC 
Temple, 878 Hornby Street. 


Victoria, British Columbia: 

Victoria Lodge. Mr. Thomas Fulthorn, Master, 
447 Kingston Street, Telephone E-8278; Secre- 
tary. Mrs. Constance Kaehn, 3530 Savannah Ave., 
Telephone E-3373. 

Windsor, Ontario: 

Chapter Master, Mr. S. L. G. Potter, 1867 Chilver 
Rd., Walkerville, Phone 4-9497; Secretary, Mr. 
R. Caligiuri, 1218 Moy Avenue, Windsor, Phone 
4-4024. Meetings at Norton Palmer Hotel. Park 
St. W., every ednesday evening, 8 p.m. All 
Grand Lodge memhers welcome. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: 

Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 122a Phoenix Block. 
Mr. Ronald S. Scarth, Master, 149 Lyle Street, 
St. James, Manitoba. Sessions for all members 
on Wednesday, 7:45 p.m., throughout the year. 

SWEDEN 

Grand Lodge ‘“‘Rosenkorset."" Anton Svanlund, 
F. R. Grand Master, Vastergatan 55, Malmo; 
Inez Akesson, Grand Lodge Secretary, Slottsgatan 
18, Malmo. 


Mrs. Dora English, Secretary, 
ighway, Chatswood. E 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Mr. 
Raymund Andrea, F. . Grand Master, 34 
Bayswater Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. J. 
Sapporta, Secretary, 27 Rue Salimon Pacha. 
Heliopolis: 
The on Orient of AMORC, House of the Tem- 
ple, M. Ramayvelim, F. R. C., Grand Secre- 
tary, % a. Levy, 50 Rue Stefano. 
MEXICO 
A ge eg Lodge, Calle de Colombia 24, Mexico, 
. Sr. Jose peline Martinez de LeJarza, Mas- 
ae Juan Aguilar Y Romero, Secretary. 
POLAND 
Polish Grand Lodge of AMORC, Warsaw, Poland. 
DENMARK 
Copenhagen: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark. Mr. 
Aruthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carli Ander- 
sen, S. R. C., Grand Secretary. Manograde 13th 
Strand. 
SWITZERLAND 


AMORC Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. Dapples, Lau- 
sanne; Dr. Ed. Bertholet, F. R. C.. Grand Master, 


6 Blvd. Chamblandes, Pully-Lausanne; Pierre 
Genillard, Grand Secretary, Surlac B, Mont 
Choisi, Lausanne. 

DUTCH AND EAST INDIES 
Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum, Grand Master; W. J. 


Visser, Secretary-General. Gombel 33. Semarang. 


Spanish-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. B. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Spanish-American Division, Rosicrucian Park. San Jose, 


California, U. S. A. 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 


A children’s organization sponsored by the AMORC. 
For complete information as to its aima and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order, Rosicru- 


cian Park, San Jose, California. 
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RESTORATION OF THE PAST 


The past is the greatest teacher. Human experience is extended far beyond the scope of one lifetime by a study of the accomplishments and the mis- 
takes of those who have gone before. It is for this reason that the Rosicrucian Order maintains, in San Jose, California, one of the largest museums of 
Egyptian and Oriental antiquities in America, 

Above, Jay R. McCullough, Curator of the Rosicrucian Museum. is shown in the Museum laboratory, applying chemical preservatives to a mummified 
royal hand. The restoration and preservation of various substances. such as metals, textiles. ceramics, and woods, requires an exacting technique. 


The Universe Beneath Your Reading Lamp! 


NITHIN the cloister of your own home, in your favorite nook illuminated by the rays 
of your reading lamp, you may find adventure and startling knowledge. Without 


the aid of stupendous telescopes or the intricate paraphernalia of the physicist, 
you can glimpse some of nature's profound secrets. Your pulse will quicken as your thoughts 
explore space, and you contemplate the form of the strange world you live in. For cen- 
turies man thought the earth the center of the universe. This theory was then challenged 
and supplanted by another. Then he was told the earth was a minute speck in a sea of un- 


limited space. This theory, too, is challenged with the advent of the new 
one of the bending of light waves. 


Now comes one of the most unique and gripping cosmologies of all. 
It is that the earth is a gigantic cell. The earth itself is the universe, 
and that within its center are vast Cosmic bodies which we previously 
thought were millions of miles distant. It is declared that the earth is 
like unto all other cells of living matter and that it has life and action 
within its center. This intensely interesting subject is discussed in a 
series of simply understood and to the point lectures entitled ARCANE 
COSMOLOGY. It is one of the special subjects 
taught by the Readers’ Research Academy. The 
course consists of fifteen lectures. Two a month 
will be sent you for only 50c a month. You can 
subscribe for one month or for as many months 
as you please, until the course is completed. Do 
not fail to get this real enjoyment and pleasure 
for this nominal sum. 


Address: 


The 
READERS' RESEARCH ACADEMY 


This is @ Cross section 

the universe, the earth: in 
its center is space with the 
specks called planets 
Around the inner edge of 
the outer circle can be secn 
the topography of the 
earth, mountains, plains, etc 


The inner surface is a nega” 
live, Magnetic ar and the 
center positive, a MNTINE 
for the condition of the sun 
and other phenomena. 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


The Language of Eternal Truih 


Wy were the Sacred Traditions said to 
have been revealed to Moses—and never 
spoken by the ancient Hebrews? What were the 
forces of nature discovered by the Egyptian priest- 
hood and embodied in strange symbols—symbols 
which became the ever-living knowledge which 
built King Solomon's Temple, and which found 
their way into the secret teachings of every 
century. 


Regardless of the changing consciousness of 
man, certain signs and devices have immortalized 
for all ages the truths which make men free. 
Learn the meaning of the Anchor and Ark, the 
Seven-Pointed Star, ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
and many other age-old secret symbols. 


Accept This Free Book 


A book of symbols, fully illustrated and simply and interestingly 
written, representing considerable time in research, is now avail- 
able. It is yours as a gift. Just subscribe to the Rosicrucian Digest 
—this magazine—at the usual rate of $3.00 for one year, and 
in addition to the 12 issues, you will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 
this book of symbols entitled, “Behold the Sign!” Use the coupon 


opposite and ask for your free copy. 


(This book may be purchased separately for $1.25.) 


wan anasasaaeeewnsas USE THIS COUPON ------------------- 


The Rosicrucian Digest 
Rosicrucian Park, 

San Jose, California 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $3.00 for a regular one- 
year subscription to the Rosicrucian Digest. 
In addition, send me absolutely free, as a gift, 
the illustrated book, “Behold the Sign!” 


THE ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST - - - - San Jose, California 


Warth While Books 


“THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF JESUS” 


Revealing the unknown periods of Christ's life. A full account of 
his early manhood not mentioned in the scriptures. Price $2.50 per 
copy. postpaid. 


“THE ROSICRUCIAN MANUAL” 


A complete outline and explanation of Rosicrucian customs. habits, 
terminology. and a dictionary of mystical terms. Price $2.35 per 
copy. postpaid. 


THOUSAND YEARS OF YESTERDAYS” 

The real facts about reincarnation. A story of the soul, founded on 
Cosmic laws known to the mystics of the Orient. Price $1.00 per 
copy. postpaid. 


“THE KEY TO THE ART OF CONCENTRATION 


AND MEMORIZING” 


Have you a motion picture mind? Are your thoughts a jumble of 
fleeting mental pictures when you attempt to concentrate on im- 
portant matters? Stop lamenting, “If I could only remember.” Let 
these two booklets SIMPLY teach you to overcome these obstacles. 
Price for the two booklets 60° postpaid. 


The above are but a FEW of the many fascinating, instructive books of 
the Rosicrucian library that are available to the reading public. Watch 
for changed announcements. Write for the FREE, complete, descriptive 
catalogue of the Rosicrucian publications. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S. A. 


